








EXTOLITE 
TIMING GEARS 


SMOOTHER MOTORS 


TEXTOLITE timing gear improves 

the best crankshaft balancer. Its 

mechanical hysteresis adds a substan- 

tial damping effect, and its high resili- 

ence — forty times that of steel — ap- 

plies this damping effect with perfect 
smoothness. 


Its specific gravity is only half that of 
aluminum. Its moment of inertia is so 
low that, compared with other types of 
timing drives, it adds nothing to the 
inertia interactions between cam and 
crankshaft; on the contrary, it materi- 


ally reduces their peaks. 


The use of a Textolite timing gear is a 
token of good manufacture throughout 
the car. 
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THE New DEAL FOR DEALERS 


Whether they make a slam or take a big set, 

depends more on their willingness to play the 

game in accordance with the rules of the code, 

than on penalties which may be inflicted 
under the Recovery Act 


signature, putting the code of 

fair competition for the motor 
vehicle retailing trade into effect, 
launched the industry’s 35,000 deal- 
ers on a great economic adventure. 
The opportunity legally to control 
used car allowances and to enforce 
new car price maintenance for 
which many of them have hoped 
and prayed for a decade or more, 
is now theirs. 

There is, of course, a vast dif- 
ference between having the legal 
right to control prices and ac- 
tually controlling them. The sad 
history of many governmentally 
sanctioned efforts to fix prices 
proves that. But despite the very 
real difficulties that stand in the 
way of the accomplishment of the 
code’s objectives, what the code 
authorizes dealers to do and what 
effects the exercise of these powers 
seems likely to have, are obviously 
matters of great importance to the 
industry’s manufacturers. 

There is no doubt that under the 
code, the public will have to pay 
more for its new cars. Estimating 
how much more is made difficult by 
the sliding scale mark-down on used 
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by Don Blanchard 


Editor, Automotive Industries 


cars provided in the code. But, if 
the code workers as dealers hope it 
will, a conservative guess is that 
the additional cash the prospective 
buyer with a used car to trade, will 
have to put up, will approproximate 
five per cent of the new car list. 
This increase obviously will tend to 
affect the industry’s sales volume, 
adversely, but it is quite possible 
that it may be offset to some extent 
by the more active market which an 
expansion in business generally 
would bring. Moderate downward 
revisions in new car discounts may 
also offset it to some extent if the 
car makers conclude that condi- 
tions warrant such action. The 
used car rules, of course, cannot go 
into effect until the average price 
guides are available and it will be 
a miracle if these can be published 
by Nov. 15. 

The elimination of the chisel as 
a tool to be used in the buying and 
selling of cars, again assuming ef- 
fective administration of the code, 
will place new emphasis on sales- 
manship. Other things being equal, 
business should go to the dealer 
who does the best job of selling 
now that over-allowing and price- 


cutting are out. This will be par- 
ticularly true in multiple dealer 
points among dealers handling the 
same line. Moreover, dealers who 
have depended largely on offering 
the high dollar for the used car to 
land the order, are going to find the 
going mighty tough. In fact, it 
seems evident that they must learn 
to sell or quit, since with price- 
chiselling banned, they otherwise 
won’t be able to get enough volume 
to keep them in business. 

One effect of this situation on the 
car maker may be to reduce the 
number of his retail outlets. On 
the other hand, the new deal may 
make the retail automobile busi- 
ness so much more attractive, that 
it will be relatively easy to get new 
dealers who can sell and who have 
capital. In that event, the result 
will be a net gain for the industry. 

Retail sales training activities 
will be of even greater importance 
in the manufacturer’s merchandis- 
ing program than they have been 
in the past. Good service also may 
be expected to play a more impor- 
tant role in the new scheme of re- 
tailing. 

The guaranteed minimum draw- 
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cars provided in the code. But, if 
the code workers as dealers hope it 
will, a conservative guess is that 
the additional cash the prospective 
buyer with a used car to trade, will 
have to put up, will approproximate 
five per cent of the new car list. 
This increase obviously will tend to 
affect the industry’s sales volume, 
adversely, but it is quite possible 
that it may be offset to some extent 
by the more active market which an 
expansion in business generally 
would bring. Moderate downward 
revisions in new car discounts may 
also offset it to some extent if the 
car makers conclude that condi- 
tions warrant such action. The 
used car rules, of course, cannot go 
into effect until the average price 
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a miracle if these can be published 
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The elimination of the chisel as 
a tool to be used in the buying and 
selling of cars, again assuming ef- 
fective administration of the code, 
will place new emphasis on sales- 
manship. Other things being equal, 
business should go to the dealer 
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cutting are out. This will be par- 
ticularly true in multiple dealer 
points among dealers handling the 
same line. Moreover, dealers who 
have depended largely on offering 
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land the order, are going to find the 
going mighty tough. In fact, it 
seems evident that they must learn 
to sell or quit, since with price- 
chiselling banned, they otherwise 
won’t be able to get enough volume 
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One effect of this situation on the 
car maker may be to reduce the 
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the other hand, the new deal may 
make the retail automobile busi- 
ness so much more attractive, that 
it will be relatively easy to get new 
dealers who can sell and who have 
capital. In that event, the result 
will be a net gain for the industry. 

Retail sales training activities 
will be of even greater importance 
in the manufacturer’s merchandis- 
ing program than they have been 
in the past. Good service also may 
be expected to play a more impor- 
tant role in the new scheme of re- 
tailing. 
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October 14, 1933 


Synopsis of Code of Fair Competition 
For the Motor Vehicle Retailing Trade 


Effective October 3, 1933. 
Scope 


Products—Passenger cars, trucks, truck tractors, buses, taxi- 
cabs, hearses, ambulances, and other commercial vehicles for use 
on highways, but excluding motorcycles, fire apparatus and tractors 
other than truck tractors. ; 

Types of outlets—New and used motor vehicle dealers and their 
service stations. 


Hours 


Maximum of 44 hrs. in any one week. All time employe spends 
on premises at employer’s request to count. 

Exceptions—Outside commission salesmen, watchmen and 
salaried employees in managerial or executive capacity earning $30 
per week or more. 

All places of business to be kept open 52 hrs. per week, unless 
open for fewer number of hours before July 1, 1933. 


Wages 
General Employees* Outside Salesment 
Minimum Weekly Minimum Weekly 
Population Class Wage Draw : 
Lear $15.00 $17.50 
250,000—500,000 ............. 14.50 15.00 
eS eee ee 14.00 12.50 
be ee ere se 13.00 10.00 


*One washer or greaser or porter or helper or aged or phy- 
sically handicapped worker may be employed at less than $13 weekly 
in establishments having 19 or less employees. In larger establish- 
ments, not.more than 10 per cent may be paid less than $13 minimum. 
No employee to be paid less than $13 unless he was receiving less 
than this wage on Aug. 1, 1933, and wages of any employee receiving 
less than $13 are to be increased 20 per cent up to $13 minimum. 

yApprentice salesmen in the proportion of one to each 10 regular 
salesmen, or fraction thereof, excepted for three month period, two 
months of which must be served with employer last employing him. 

The above establish guaranteed minimum regardless of method 
of compensation. 

Minimum for mechanics is 50 cents per hr. unless same class of 
work received less on July 15, 1929, but in no case less than 40 
cents per hr. 


Used Car Allowances 


The following provisions apply only to passenger cars, trucks 
and commercial vehicles with bodies of % ton capacity and less, or 
such other capacity limitation as may be deemed proper by NRA. 

The average value of any used motor vehicle in any given market 
area is the average price the public is then paying for such vehicle 
as determined from sworn statements of all actual retail sales to 
consumers, subject to approval of NRA. The N.A.D.A. shall publish 
average prices so determined at approximately 60 day intervals. In 
computing averages, there shall not be included that 20 per cent of 
sales which represented the lowest sales of all actual sales reported 
in the previous period. 

When less than five sales are reported on any model, dealers 
handling that make in the area set its allowance value, and if there 
is no representative of the particular model in the area, the State 
Advisory Committee will set its value. 

The top allowance is the average selling price as determined 
above, less 5 per cent in the case of current and preceding series 
models; less 10 per cent in the case of the next preceding series; and 
less 15 per cent in the case of all earlier series. 

Misleading and inaccurate advertising of used cars is barred. 
Fair trade practices on other ‘products covered by the code, to be 
established in supplemental codes. 


Price Maintenance 


(Applies only to cars and trucks up to %-ton) 
The following takes effect on November 2: 


Delivered new car prices must not be cut and are defined as the 
total of the following: car and equipment at list prices; all taxes 
paid by dealer applicable to motor vehicle sold; average transporta- 
tion cost as shown by sworn statement; handling including unload- 
ing, assembling and conditioning at actual cost plus interest actually 
paid, but not to exceed 90 days on cost of transportation. Exceptions 
to delivery prices—Cars sold to proprietors’ immediate families or 
to employees for personal use. Company cars and demonstrators 
must be registered with local association or state advisory committee, 
and must not be sold for less than full retail price until they have 
been in use 60 days or driven 3500 miles. : 

Giving of discounts, gratuities, commissions, free service 
— warranty service), and accessories to induce purchase, is 

arred. ; 

Finance charges shall not be lower than lowest rate nor higher 
than highest rate charged by established finance companies in area. 

Discontinued models, or models about to be discontinued, may be 
cleaned up at less than regular delivered prices with approval of 
State Advisory Committee and manufacturer concerned. Open cars 
in stock more than 45 days may be handled in a similar manner. 

Unfair competition for any dealer to sell a new motor vehicle 
for resale in another ‘dealer’s territory. 

Speedometers on new cars must be connected before use and 
must be kept connected so that they will show actual mileage car 
has been driven. 

List prices on parts, accessories and supplies must be main- 
tained. Discounts permitted to authorized dealers, sub-dealers, 
associate dealers and established service stations operating under 
any NRA code. 














ing accounts for salesmen which 
the code makes mandatory, should 
help to make manufacturer sales 
training efforts more productive of 
results. Dealers no longer can take 
on and keep salesmen indiscrim- 
inately on the mistaken theory that 
on straight commission, they don’t 
cost anything. Consequently, the 
drawing accounts may be expected 
to reduce the number of retail 
salesmen and improve the average 
quality. With a higher class of 
men to work on, it seems self-evi- 
dent that training efforts should 
meet with greater success. 

The “verboten” on cutting new 
car delivered prices apparently 
rules out the fleet discount on pas- 
senger cars and trucks up to %4- 
ton. Under the code, if factories 
desire to recognize the quantity 
purchaser, it presumably will be 
necessary for them to rebate di- 
rectly. Fleet discounts on parts 
for cars and trucks rated at 1500 
Ib. or less and insurance companies 
discounts also appear to come under 
a ban, unless the fleet owner’s shop 
can be classified as an “established” 
service station. 

The definition of delivered price 
given in the code also precludes the 
practice of burying an advertising 
charge in it which is not included 
in the list price. 

Another forbidden practice, whose 
passing many will approve, is 
the inside trading allowance. Here- 
after clean-up reductions will have 
to take the form of straight- 
out price cuts on the new car, ef- 
fected with the approval of the 
State Advisory Committees and the 
manufacturers concerned. Some 
difficulties may arise in the admin- 
istration of the clean-up provisions 
in multiple dealer points. It is 
conceivable that in such points, 
only some of the dealers handling a 
particular line will be overstocked 
as the new model introduction date 
approaches. If these dealers ask 
permission to cut prices in order 
to unload, what position will the 
factory and the dealers who are not 
overstocked take? 

The administrative and enforce- 
ment plan given in the accompany- 
ing chart follows more or less 
obvious lines. Although all rulings 
are subject to final appeal to the 
Administrator, it appears almost 
certain that, if administration is 
to be effective and efficient, the bulk 
of disputes and complaints must be 
settled to the satisfaction of the 
parties at issue by the local execu- 
tive and state advisory committees. 
Obviously if any great volume of 
disputes and complaints must be 
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referred to the National Control 
Committee or the Administrator 
for decision, the whole plan be- 
comes so cumbersome that grave 
doubts are thrown on its work- 
ability. Consequently the success 
of the code appears to hinge to an 
important degree on the capacity 
dealers display for working to- 
gether and governing themselves. 
Although many dealers believe 
mistakenly that their administra- 
tive committees will have punitive 
powers, actually they have none. 
Consequently they must depend 
largely on moral suasion, coupled 
where necessary with the threat to 
carry the matter to the Adminis- 
trator. His rulings are final but, 
under the Recovery Act, even he 
does not appear to have punitive 
powers unless he exercises the li- 
censing powers which the govern- 
ment has indicated it is extremely 
reluctant to employ. Barring the 
use of this power, enforcement of 
the Administrator’s rulings lies in 
prosecution in the Federal courts. 
Proceedings in the courts, however, 
obviously do not provide a practical 
means of regulating a fast-moving 
business and it is quite possible 
they will be resorted to only to 
establish precedents and to make 
examples of a few to put the fear of 
Uncle Sam in the hearts of other 
recalcitrants. Consequently the job 
of making the code work appears 
to be definitely up to the dealer. 
There is also a feeling on the 
part of some dealers that factories 
can be used to enforce the code. 
The thought is that where the 
local executive committee is unable 
to make a bad actor be good, his 
factory might be induced to cancel 
him as a last resort. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that any 
local executive committee which 
asks such action and any factory 
which takes it, is treading on pre- 
carious legal ground as both would 
be laying themselves open to suits 
for damages. In view of the fact 
that some field representatives and 
distributors may not be aware of 
this danger, it might be worth 
while to warn them of its existence. 
While factories cannot safely 
go very far in coercing dealers into 
compliance with the code, they 
nevertheless can be extremely help- 
ful in making it work. The most 
important thing they can do is, of 
course, to continue the balanced 
relationship between production 
and sales. Rational policies in the 
appointment of dealers also will be 
fundamentally helpful while prac- 
tical and effective sales training ac- 
tivities will assist dealers in meet- 
ing the new competitive conditions. 
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National Recovery Administration—NRA 
The final authority 
Enforcement of its rulings through Federal Courts 














National Control Committee—NCC 


Four members, one a used car dealer, appointed by ENC. NRA 
may also appoint two non-voting members. 


Duties—Planning and coordinating. Exercise such authority as may 
be delegated by ENC. Serve as executive ne for ENC. Act as 
contact between trade and NRA on app t of Code. 
Through agents or otherwise, hear and adjust complaints, consider 
proposals for amendments and make recommendations thereon, ap- 
prove 1 dations for ptions and otherwise administer Code’ 
provisions. Cooperate with similar boards of the N.A.C.C. and other 
branches of industry. 








Any member of trade may appeal NCC decisions to ENC and 
then to NRA. 














Emergency Natjonal Committee—ENC 


Fifty-six members—Chairman of each State Advisory Committed 
(SAC) plus five members-at-large elected from exclusive used car, 
dealer members of SACs. 


Chairman of ENC shall appoint fourteen members, three to be 
exclusive used car dealers, to the Administrative C ittee, such ap- 
pointments to be approved by a majority. of ENC. Appointments must 
include dealers from smaller towns, must be geographically represent- 
ative and representative of. various lines of cars. 





ENC shall delegate its powers to Administrative C ittee to be 
exercised between meetings of ENC. 





ENC Powers and Duties: With approval of NRA, require reports 
from state and local associations, or from individual dealers, as may 
be necessary. Upon complaint or its own initiative, make such in- 
quiry and investigation into operation of Code as may be necessary, 
and report to NRA. Make rules and regulations necessary for financ- 
jng administration and enforcement of code with approval of NRA. 
May delegate any of its authority to the NCC and may designate such 
agents as it shall determine. 














State Advisory Committees—SAC 


There will be 51 of these committees—one for each state and one 
each for the District of Columbia, metropolitan New York and metro- 
politan Chicago. 


Each SAC will have not less than five members, one of whom shall 
be an exclusive used car dealer. Chairman of each SAC is member 
of ENC and vice-chairman is his alternate. 


Each SAC is planning and fair practice agency to cooperate with 
NRA on intrastate problems. Interstate problems may be taken to 
ENC by any SAC, and rulings of ENC on them, after approval by NRA, 





‘are binding. 








Executive Committees 


To be appointed by eech component association making up each 
state group. 


Duties—Assist in administration, secure code adherence, hear and 
adjust complaints, consider proposed dments and ptions, etc. 
Decisions subject to final appeal to NRA. 




















National Automobile Dealers Association— 
NADA 


di Hy] 4} 





To serve as for of statistics. Each code member 
is required to furnish sworn statement of information requested. and 
to make his books available to NADA which will make the deta avail- 
able to NRA. 
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Dollar Value of Domestic Retail 
Sales Passes Last Year in August 


U.S. New Car Registrations and Estimated Dollar Volume by Manufacturing 
Groups—First Eight Months of 1933 and 1932 


Percentage of Total 


Percentage of Total Units Estimated Dollar Volume 

1933 1932 1933 1932 

Chrysler Corp. ......... 24.4 17.3 22.8 17.1! 
Ford and Lincoln........ 20.2 21.8 17.5 17.0 
General Motors ....... 45.5 43.6 47.5 42.3 
| eee 90.1 82.7 87.8 76.4 
PUTING wooden isco 9.9 17.3 12.2 23.6 
ge ee eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





U. S. Registrations of New Passenger Cars and Estimated Dollar Volume by 
Retail Price Classes—First Eight Months of 1933 and 1932 














Per Cent Per Cent 
Units of Total Per Cent Estimated Dollar Volume of Total Per Cent 
1933 1932 1933 1932 Change 1933 1932 1933 1932 Change 
Chevrolet, Ford Chevrolet, Ford 
and Plymouth ...... 718,335 537,117 68.7 62.5 434.7 and Plymouth ... $394,000,000 $316,000,000 57.2 47.4 +246 
Others under $750..... 176,791 63,171 16.9 7.4 +180.0 Others under $750. 115,000,000 43,000,000 16.7 6.4 +167.0 
S750-S1.000 .......... 81,384 151,815 7.8 17.7 —46.4 $750-$1,000 ...... 70,000,000 132,000,000 10.1 19.8 * —47.0 
$1,000-$1,500 ......... 45,279 64,523 4.3 7.5 —29.8 $1,000-$1,500 .... 53,000,000 78,000,000 ce 11.7 —32.0 
$1,500-$2,000 ......... 10,009 21,953 1.0 2.5 —54.4 $1,500-$2,000 ..... 17,000,000 37,000,000 2.5 5.5 —54.1 
$2,000-$3,008 ........ 9,977 14,686 0.9 1.7 —3i.8 $2,000-$3,000 ..... 24,000,000 38,000,000 3.5 5.7 —368 
$3,000 and over ...... 4,027 6,096 0.4 0.7 —33.9 $3,000 and over.. 16,000,000 23,000,000 2.3 3.5 —30.4 
| SRA One Ree 1,045,802 859,361 100.0 100.0 +21.8 Sse $689,000,000 $667,000,000 100.0 1000 43.) 
Miscellaneous ......... 886 1,909 
EE Sees 1,046,688 861,270 





U. S. Registrations of New Passenger Cars and Estimated Dollar Volume 
by Retail Price Classes—August, 1933 and 1932 




















Per Cent ' Per Cent 
of Total Per Cent Estimated Dollar Volume of Total Per Cent 
1933 1932 1933 1932 Change 1933 1932 1933 1932 Change 
Chevrolet, Ford Chevrolet, Ford 
and Plymouth ....... 126,754 64,388 71.0 69.1 +97.0 and Plymouth .. $68,000,000 $38,000,000 60.6 55.1 +79.0 
Others under $750...... 29,412 5,804 16.5 6.2 +407.0 Others, under $750. 19,000,000 4,000,000 17.0 5.8 +375.0 
$750-$1,000 ........... 13,930 15,104 7.8 16.2 —7.8 $750-$1,000 ...... 12,000,000 13,000,000 10.7 18.8 —7.6 
$1,000-$1,500 .......... 5,789 4,446 an 48 +30.2 $1,000-$1,500 ..... 7,000,000 5,000,000 6.3 7.2 +40.0 
$1,500-$2,000 .......... 914 1,486 0.5 16 —38.4 $1,500-$2,000 .... 2,000,000 3,000,000 1.8 44 —333 
$2,000-$3,000 .......... 1,409 1,409 0.8 1.5 None $2,000-$3,000 .... 3,000,000 4,000,000 2.7 5.8 —25.0 
$3,000 and over ....... 395 525 0.2 0.6 —24.8 $3,000 and over .. 1,000,000 2,000,000 0.9 2.9 —50.0 
Total ............... 178,603 93,162 100.0 100.0 +91.8 es ee $112,000,000 $69,000,000 100.0 100.0 +62.3 
Miscellaneous ......... 58 295 
LR err ener 178,661 93,457 
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Summer Spurt Puts Car Sales 
Ahead of 1932 in 42 States 
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New Passenger Car Registrations 
8 Months 1933 and 1932 Compared 
; Per Cent Increase Per Cent Increase Per Cent Increase 
nt 9 1933 over 1932* 1933 over 1932* 1933 over 1932* 
Alabam .. S32 Maryland ............. —1.2 Pennsylvania ......... 14.0 
19.0 i. eee 6 fob Seer 14.8 Rhode Island ......... 25.0 
; . Me 2.8 ic lo 7 Michigan . . Sz South Car. ..... . 
75.0 FF rer ore 29.9 Minnesota = 13.8 SS ee 7.3 
-7.6 i ee ree 5.8 Mississippi ) a Tennessee ............ 49.0 
40.0 | Connecticut .......... 23.1 ee 2.8 Texas ... . 64.0 
333 | eee ...:........: 2s ROONeeee .......:..... Sep 2 er 
“ of i re 3.0 Nebraska ............. 18.6 Vermont ............. —15.9 
25.0 ES Nevada ....... —72 Virginia .............. —7.0 
50.0 ES cas See Navi 45.5 New Hamp. ay 6.6 Washington .......... 26.0 
=_— ee New Jersey . i 8.2 . ee 
623 aa, New Mexico .. @S Wisconsin ...... . “BS 
aa ina cetera tacinamie ee Weemy ............ SR 
f eee. 21.2 So oj in 64.0 
EEE ae re 
a, ee 35.1 sh oi al 44.1 Total ................ $213 
i ee Oklahoma ............ 39.0 
Maine ........ ... =30 TON icaSeanae ee 32.0 * — = decrease. 
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ECONOMY & ACCELERATION 





EFFICIENCY 


N order to be able to compare all 
transmissions, be they automatic 
or conventional, on an equal basis, 

let us first make clear what we mean 
by an ideal performance, and intro- 
duce efficiency as a measure of com- 
parison. 

Two factors are essential in the 
performance of a car—economy and 
acceleration. The latter is the same 
as hill climbing ability. 

From the point of view of econ- 
omy, the engine should be driven 
with wide open throttle at constant 
speed. The engine then is said to be 
running fully loaded, and the con- 
sumption of fuel per horsepower- 
hour is a minimum. For accelera- 
tion the engine should be run at its 
maximum power, so that the num- 
ber of horsepower produced in ex- 
cess of that required to overcome 
road resistance—and_ therefore 
available for acceleration—is a 
maximum. 

Let us bear in mind that these 
performances are only ideal; and 
since they are ideal, any deviation 
from them will impair either econ- 
omy or acceleration. Even though 
these ideal performances have never 
been, nor will ever be attained si- 
multaneously, the fact that they are 
ideal, makes them a measure of ef- 
ficiency from the point of view of 
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GEAR REDUCTION 





Fig. I1—Diagram of Economy 
and Acceleration Efficiencies 


economy or acceleration. This ef- 
ficiency is analogous to the thermal 
efficiency of the engine. Therefore, 
any transmission may be classified 
according to its economy or accele- 
ration efficiency. 


Economy Efficiency 


Let us assume that we have a 
full-load horsepower curve of the 
engine plotted against its speed of 
rotation. Let us likewise assume 
that the engine is mounted on a car 
which on a level road, while running 
at constant speed (without accelera- 
tion), consumes the horsepowers 
plotted against speed in miles per 
hour, in overcoming road resistance. 
For simplicity’s sake we assume 
that the mechanical efficiency of the 
transmission of power is 100 per 
cent, i. e., the horsepower developed 
by the engine is equal to the road- 
resistance horsepower as long as 
the car is driven at constant speed 
and on level road. 

Since we are dealing with the en- 
gine horsepower-curve it will be 
best to utilize the graphical method. 
In Fig. 1 we plot engine hp. against 


r.p.m. in the right upper corner. 
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The road-resistance power in hp. 
against m.p.h. is plotted in the left 
upper corner and the lower right 
corner we reserve for total gear re- 
duction as r.p.m. against m.p.h. 

For best economy the engine 
must be fully loaded, that is, the 
hp. of the engine with wide open 
throttle must be equal at any speed 
to the road-resistance power; con- 
sequently, any horizontal line of hp. 
intersecting the curves of road-re- 
sistance and engine power will im- 
mediately establish the relation be- 
tween the r.p.m. of the engine and 
m.p.h. of the car. 

For instance, the horizontal line 
corresponding to 8.2 hp. will meet 
the engine hp. curve at 400 r.p.m. 
and the road-resistance curve at 27 
m.p.m. This point we shall plot in 
the lower right corner of Fig. 1. 
Proceeding in this way we shall be 
able to establish the ideal gear re- 
duction from 27 m.p.h. to a maxi- 
mum of 62 m.p.h. Incidentally, as 


will be shown later, this maximum } 
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Interest in automatic transmissions and streamlining 
gives current importance to the problem which is 
analyzed here from the standpoints of economy and 


speed is higher than the maximum 
speed with.a conventional transmis- 
sion. 

Below 27 m.p.h. and 400 r.p.m. we 
must change our method, because 
we assume that our particular en- 
gine cannot run below 400 r.p.m. at 
any load; consequently, we must 
keep the engine at 400 r.p.m. con- 
stantly by throttling the engine to 
the horsepower required to over- 
come road resistance. 

The gear-reduction curve will be- 
come a vertical straight line at 400 
r.p.m. for any speed below 27 m.p.h. 

Constructed in this manner, the 
gear-reduction curve shows the 
ideal gear reduction from the point 
of view of economy. From 2720 
r.p.m. at 62 m.p.h. to 400 r.p.m. at 
27 m.p.h. the efficiency is 100 per 
cent because when the engine is run- 
ning at full load the fuel consump- 
tion per hp-hr. is a minimum. At 
less than 27 m.p.h. the engine will 
be partly loaded, i.e., throttled down, 
and consequently its efficiency will 
be less. Let us take a speed of 20 
m.p.h. for instance. According to 
our curve, to drive the car at 20 
m.p.h. requires 4.5 hp., and the en- 
gine therefore should be throttled 
down to this output. It will-run at 
its minimum speed of 400 r.p.m. 


acceleration 


But a wide-open engine at 400 r.p.m. 
will develop 8.2 hp. We may there- 
fore say that the efficiency of econ- 
omy is 

4.5/8.2 = 0.53, i. e., 53 per cent. 

Economy efficiency thus computed 
and designated “K.” is plotted 
against m.p.h. in the left lower cor- 
ner of Fig. 1. 

Looking at this curye of economy 
efficiency, we see that from 62 m.p.h. 
down to 27 m.p.h. the ideal efficiency 
is 100 per cent. Below 27 m.p.h. the 
efficiency drops rapidly and becomes 
nil at 0 m.p.h. To illustrate, we will 


Fig. 2—Ideal and 
conventional 
transmission _ra- 
tios. Rear axle 
ratio 4.1; 50 
r.p.m. per mile 


per hr. 
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now take a conventional transmis- 
sion and find its economy efficiency. 

In a conventional transmission 
the gear ratio is constant for each 
gear speed. We will limit our econ- 
omy investigation to the third gear, 
which is, as usual, 1 : 1 in the gear 
box, and in our case the rear-axle 
ratio is assumed to be 4.1. In gen- 
eral: 


R.P.M. x 60 x 2R_ 1 








BPS = — r, x 5280. #14 
RPM. x —= 
rx fr; 












350 60 70 


Mues PER Hour. 
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where R.P.M. is the speed of rota- 
tion of the engine. 
R, the effective radius otf the 
driving wheels in ft. 
r, the final rear ratio = pin- 
ion r.p.m./rear axle r.p.m. 
r,;, the selected gearbox ratio 
= engine r.p.m./propeller 
shaft r.p.m. 
In our particular case we: 


mpu. = @PM 





‘in third gear. 


The overall gear reduction for the 
third gear is designated “K;.” 
Let us take, for instance, 27 
m.p.h. and 8.2 hp. of road resistance. 
From the lower right corner of 
Fig. 1 we find that the engine will 
revolve at 1380 r.p.m. and should be 
throttled down in order to develop 
8.2 hp. By continuing this vertical 
line of 1380 r.p.m. till it intersects 
the engine-power curve, we find that 
the engine when wide open will de- 
velop 32.5 hp. at 1380 r.p.m. A hp. 
curve “3” of the engine thus con- 
structed is plotted against “miles 
per hour” in the left upper corner. 
The economy efficiency can be 
found by the method used before in 
the ideal case below 27 m.p.h. For 
instance, for a speed of 27 m.p.h. 
we have for the economy efficiency: 
8.2 
32.5 


An economy efficiency curve for 
the conventional third gear is 
plotted in the lower left corner of 
Fig. 1 and designated by ‘“K,s.” 
From this curve we see that the 
maximum economy efficiency is ob- 
tained at the maximum speed at 60 
m.p.h. (the ideal maximum speed 
was 62 m.p.h.) and that the econ- 
omy efficiency decreases to about 13 
per cent at 8 m.p.h., at which speed 
it is equal to the ideal performance 
represented by curve K,. 


= 0.25 i. e., 25 per cent 


Acceleration Efficiency 


A car will give the best accelera- 
tion when the engine develops its 
maximum hp. leaving a maximum 
surplus horsepower for pick up. 

We will disregard for the present 
the question of how the engine may 
be switched from economy perform- 
ance to maximum output when a 
pick-up is to be made. Quite nat- 
urally it will require a certain time 
to accelerate the engine. These ques- 
tions are not related to the ideal 
performance we are studying just 
now. 

In our particular case the engine 
should be kept at 2720 r.p.m. with 
wide-open throttle and will then de- 
velop 50 hp. In this case the gear- 
reduction curve will be a straight 
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vertical line at 2720 r.p.m. for any 
speed in m.p.h. 

Acceleration will be proportional 
to the vertical distance between the 
straight horizontal line represent- 
ing 50 hp. and the curve of road-re- 
sistance power in the left upper 
corner of Fig.1. The ideal accelera- 
tion efficiency will be, of course, 100 
per cent all the time. 

For the conventional transmis- 
sion we must establish gear-reduc- 
tion curves for three different trans- 
mission speeds, in the same way as 
we did in the case of the third gear 
in the economy analysis. In our 
particular case r,; will be: 1.0, 1.77, 
and 3.34 for third, second and first 
gears respectively. Finally we shall 
have: 


M.p.h. = r.p.m./50 for third gear 
(Ks) 

M.p.h. = r.p.m./88 for second gear 
(Ka). 

M.p.h. = r.p.m./167 for first gear 
(K,) 


For any given speed in m.p.h. and 
any selected gear we find the proper 
r.p.m. of the engine and the corre- 
sponding full-throttle horsepower. 
The horsepowers thus obtained are 
plotted in the left upper corner in 
Fig. 1 and the curves for third, sec- 
ond and first gear respectively are 
designated by 3, 2, and 1. 

The power available for accelera- 


tion is the difference between these 


curves and the road _ resistance 
curve. Dividing these differences by 
the ideal surplus i. e., the difference 
between maximum hp. (50) and the 
road resistance, we obtain the ac- 
celeration efficiency of the transmis- 
sion. 

For instance, at 27 m.p.h. the 
road resistance power is 8.2 hp.; the 
ideal power of the engine is 50 hp., 
and the difference is 50.0 — 8.2 = 
41.8 hp. Under wide-open throttle 
the engine develops 32.0 hp. in third 
gear and 48.0 hp. in second, and the 
horsepowers available for accelera- 
tion will be 32.0 — 8.2 = 23.8 in 
third and 48.0 —- 8.2 = 39.8 in sec- 
ond. 

Acceleration efficiency at 27 m.p.h. 
will be: 


23.8/41.8 = 0.57 in third. 
39.8/41.8 = 0.95 in second. 


Computed thus, our acceleration ef- 
ficiencies curves K,3, K,. and K,, for 
third, second and first speed re- 
spectively are plotted in the lower 
left corner of Fig. 1. 

From these curves we see that 
each gear has an acceleration ef- 
ficiency of 100 per cent at one defi- 
nite speed only. 

Comparing ideal economy and ac- 
celeration efficiencies with those of 


a conventional transmission we see 
how a compromise between accelera- 


tion and economy was reached. By 


changing the transmission gear 
ratio we can raise the economy ef- 
ficiency but will at the same time de- 
erease the acceleration efficiency, 
and vice versa; the limiting values 
will always be the ideal ones from 
the two standpoints respectively. 

At low speeds the driving wheels 
may not have enough traction to 
transmit the whole 50 hp., and in 
that case 100 per cent acceleration 
efficiency is impossible. This ques- 
tion is related to coefficient of fric- 
tion between driving wheels and 
pavement and the distribution of 
weight, and is not within the scope 
of this paper. 


Ideal Transmission Ratio 


From our general formula we 
have: 

1 R r.p.m. 
si r m.p.h 

The r.p.m. of the engine and the 
m.p.h. of the car should be read 
from the right lower chart. 

Transmission gear ratios for ideal 
economy and acceleration are 
plotted against m.p.h. in Fig. 2. In 
the same chart are plotted the gear 
ratios for economy for a convention- 
al transmission which, of course, is 
in our particular case a straight line 
(1.0). 

From the point of view of maxi- 
mum acceleration, the conventional 
transmission must be shifted at the 
speed when any additional increase 
in engine speed will produce no ad- 
ditional surplus power. This ques- 
tion is very complicated. It is not 
very desirable to speed up the engine 
beyond 3000 r.p.m. in our particular 
case, on account of noise and loss of 
time in slowing down in order to 
shift gears. In each particular case 
the shifting mechanism should be 
taken into consideration. At present 
we assume that the shift should be 
made when the engine reaches its 
maximum horsepower, that is 2720 
r.p.m. Lines A,, 2, and Ag; for the 
respective gears are plotted on this 
basis. 

In Fig. 2 are shown the limits for 
transmission ratios. In any trans- 
mission, the gear ratio may ‘corre- 
spond to the acceleration on the 
economy curve. These are the limit- 
ing values. A transmission with a 
gear ratio higher than the accelera- 
tion curve or lower than the econ- 
omy curve would be an absolute fail- 
ure. On the other hand, a transmis- 
sion with gear ratios within these 
limits will be a compromise which 
can be made such as to best suit the 
individual case. 


y= 
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JUST AMONG 
OURSELVES 


Works Councils 
Are Lawful 


I. duPONT de NEMOURS & 

- CO. in a stockholders’ bulle- 
tin dated Oct. 3 answers directly 
the charge made by William 
Green, A. F. of L. president, that 
employee representation plans 
violate the labor provisions of 
NRA codes and that by means of 
such plans employers are cam- 
paigning “to break down the vital 
and essential guarantees of the 
law in respect to the rights of 
labor to organize freely, to bar- 
gain collectively and to choose its 
own representatives.” 

While duPont professes to an- 
swer only for the attack on its 
own plan, the statements which it 
makes apply equally well to every 
employee representation plan in 
the automotive industry that we 
know anything about. Stating 
that their plan is not hostile to 
the letter or the spirit of the law, 
the duPont message points out 
what is perfectly clear, it seems 
to us, from any reading of the 
law—that the National Recovery 
Act.states that labor is “free” to 
bargain collectively. It is just as 
free to cooperate under an em- 
ployee representation plan as to 
join the A. F. of L. 

The employee representation 
plan, moreover, is not a “com- 
pany union” and nobody is forced 
to join it. It is the belief of the 
duPont Co. that its employees 
may organize under the A. F. of 
L. if they see fit; or they may 
join any other union, if they see 
fit; or they may cooperate 
through an employees’ repre- 
sentation plan, if they see fit; or 


each employee may bargain in- 
dividually with the company. 

That belief we believe to be 
justified. The law definitely 
seems to leave entirely to em- 
ployees the right to choose how 
they shall bargain. The du Pont 
plan, incidentally, was approved 
voluntarily by more than two- 
thirds of the employees in each of 
the sixty-four plants in which it 
has been set up before being put 
into operation. It is difficult to 
imagine any interpretation of the 
law which does not permit the 
employees to make their own 
choice as regards how they shall 
do their bargaining. 


Anti-Trust Laws 
Still in Force 


OSING about outside of auto- 
motive circles recently we 
heard about a purchasing agent 
who suddenly found the prices 
quoted on some new orders he 
was about to place were approxi- 
mately 14 per cent higher than 
they were a few weeks back and 
were almost exactly the same 
from every company bidding for 
the business. 

No code had been approved in 
Washington giving these vendors 
the right to cooperate in price 
fixing, and the particular pur- 
chasing agent, we were told, has 
been wondering how all the prices 
happened to be so close. 

Maybe the whole story isn’t 
true; we didn’t investigate, so we 
can’t vouch for it. It did call to 
mind, though, various informal 
conversations which we have 


overheard in the last few months 
which would indicate that some 
business men have a notion that 
the NRA has repealed the anti- 
trust laws. These laws still are 
in full force, of course, except 
where a code of fair competition 
is specifically approved which in- 
volves practices which otherwise 
might violate. 


Streamlining's 
Growing Pains 


AS the tendency toward 
streamlining continues in 
automobile bodies—as it certain- 
ly will—some unscientific com- 
binations of the old and the new 
during the transition period are 
almost inevitable. Salesmen long 
trained in emphasizing the de- 
tailed beauties of radiator orna- 
ments and singing the praises of 
special horn equipment will see 
these features buried in proper 
streamlining with at least tem- 
porary regret. Fitting of head- 
lights into the streamlined form, 
too, seems likely to be done grad- 
ually instead of at one jump. Yet 
the true reaction of the public to 
this new trend cannot fully be 
gaged until the streamlined body 
in reasonably pure form is pre- 
sented. So long as horns and 
radiator ornaments protrude 
prominently, the real beauty of 
streamlining will not be avail- 
able for public enjoyment. 


Russians Are 


Learning How 

RADUALLY the Russians 
seem to be getting produc- 
tion costs down. A motor truck 
which cost 11,000 rubles two 
years ago now costs 4,700 rubles, 
according to Walter Duranty. A 
Kharkov tractor cost 4,600 rubles 
last year; now it costs 3,100 and 
is expected to be reduced to 2,700 

by the beginning of 1934. 
—N.G.S. 
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Folding Steps to Foil Bandits 


Editor AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 


Highway robbery has been a 
popular outdoor sport for several 
hundred years, and if one is guided 
by the reports in the newspapers, 
seems to be on the increase. It is 
a rare thing to see a daily paper 
which does not contain an account 
of a pay-roll holdup, hijacking a 
truckload of liquor, silk or other 
valuable cargoes, down to the rob- 
bing of taxi drivers and private 
car owners by the road agents. 

What has the automotive trade to 
do with this criminal activity? 

Without any actual statistics on 
the subject I should estimate that 
fully one half of the holdups re- 
ported, state—‘“the bandits leaped 
upon the running boards of the 
machine, and ordered the driver to 
stop.” Suppose again, that one 
half of these “leaps” were alibis to 
cover inattention or collusion on the 
part of the driver, there still re- 
mains a lot of expensive “leaping.” 

It seems to me the designers of 
trucks could obviate, or at least 
check, this “leaping” game by go- 
ing back to one of the features of 
the old-time horse-drawn coaches, 
namely, the folding steps at each 
coach door. The fact that these 
steps folded under the body of the 
coach, made it almost impossible 
for any thief on foot to cling to 
the coach, or reach the passengers 
while the coach was in motion. 

In the case of our present-day 
trucks carrying valuable cargoes, 
folding running boards controlled 
by the cab doors, similar to the 
steps on most trolley cars, would in 
many cases thwart the bandits en- 
tirely, and in all cases delay them 
long enough for the driver to get 
a weapon into action. A quick 
manipulation of the throttle might 
even get them under the rear 
wheels of the truck, provided that 
the outside cab door handle was so 
made as to be detachable, and all 
other hand or foot holds removed. 

The problem of the passenger 
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car could not be quite so easily 
solved, as the public has become 
accustomed to running boards, and 
anyone who undertakes to do some- 
thing that doesn’t look conventional 
would be out of luck on the sales 
end. 

Passenger cars without running 
boards would also prove embarrass- 
ing to the “coldly sarcastic” traffic 
cop. One can hardly conceive of a 


traffic officer being “coldly sarcas- 
tic” with both feet on the ground. 

The truck problem is in my esti- 
mation rather important and 
worthy of thought by the designers 
of these vehicles; even if it only 
effected a five per cent reduction in 
this class of robbery it would be 
worth the relatively small expense 
involved. 

CHAS. W. SPICER 





Braking Curves Adapted from 


Elevator Ind ustry Practice 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

I noticed with interest Mr. Wick- 
strand’s set of curves published in 
Automotive Industries July 22. I 
believe that the attached set of 
curves is an improvement over 
those of Mr. Wickstrand. 

This arrangement eliminates the 
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hyperbolic curves in the published 
arrangement and results are ob- 
tained more quickly. These curves 
are a modification of some curves 
that have been used in the elevator 
industry. If the automobile indus- 
try can learn something from the 
elevator industry it would be no 
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more than fair, because the elevator 
industry has learned considerable 
from the automobile industry. 

I would prefer, in some way, to 
use “retarding force” in place of 
“friction,” although I have no defi- 
nite objection to the use of the 
term friction. 

There are a number of short cuts 
to the ca!culation of the time and 
distance required for retardation. 
A speed of 60 miles per hour is 
equal to 88 feet per second, and 30 
miles per hour is 44 feet per sec- 
ond. A gravity stop is equal to a 
retardation of 32 feet per second 
and requires a force equal to the 
weight of the moving mass on level 
ground. 

The time required for stopping 
is found by dividing the speed, in 
feet per second, by the rate of re- 
tardation. If the rate of retarda- 
tion is one-fourth of a gravity stop 
or 8 ft. per sec. then the time re- 
quired to stop from 60 miles per 
hour or 88 feet per sec. is 11 
seconds. 

The average speed during the 
period of retardation is equal to 
one-half of the normal speed or 44 
feet per second. The distance re- 
quired for stopping is therefore 
484 feet. 


The force required for stopping 
is one-fourth of the weight of the 
mass to be stopped and the force 
tending to slide the passengers off 
the seat is also one-fourth of the 
weight of the passengers. 

The most useful equation to be 
used in the calculation of distances 


required for acceleration or retard- 
ation is V’ = 2as where V is the 
speed in feet per second; a, the 
rate of acceleration in feet per sec.,’ 
and s the distance in feet. 


Howarp B. Cook, 
Millburn, N. J. 





Advocates Power 


Gear-Shifting 


Editor AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 


I have taken Automotive Indus- 
tries for many years for the pur- 
pose of keeping in touch with all of 
the different gear changing devices 
and have read with interest Mr. 
Heldt’s articles on automatic speed- 
changing transmissions. 

His statement that every known 
system of speed-changing in use 
has been applied to automobile 
work, but designers always have 
returned to the classic change 
speed gear, proves that it is the 





There Are No American 
Steam Cars In Production 


Editor AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 


E. H. Delling’s contribution to 
the Forum in your July 22nd num- 
ber of the Automotive Industries 
is very interesting because he has 
had actual experience with gasoline 
and steam cars; and this should 
place him in a better position to 
judge the relative merits of the 
two types of prime movers than 
someone who has had experience 
with only one type. 

After reading his ideas on the 
subject, I should be inclined to be- 
lieve that there is undue prejudice 
against the steam engine for auto- 
motive work. But, isn’t prejudice 
frequently formed through lack of 
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knowledge? Then, why not have 
some performance data published 
in Automotive Industries so that 
your readers can become more 
familiar with the possibilities of 
the latest type of steam car? 

I believe that this could be made 
the subject of an interesting series 
of articles. 

RALPH C. CHESNUTT, 
Cleveland Tractor Co. 

So far as we know, no new steam 
cars have been placed in production 
by American manufacturers dur- 
ing the last 15 years. If any should 
appear on the market we shall be 
glad to publish descriptive material 
and performance data.—Editor. 


most reliable transmission in use 
for automobiles, and the indications 
are that it will continue to be, as 
long as gas engines are used to pro- 
pel vehicles. 

The objection to the change- 
speed gear is the labor and skill re- 
quired to push out a powerful 
clutch and make a smooth quick 
gear change. 

I believe that to continue using 
the gear transmission and have the 
car engine or an electric motor, con- 
trolled manually, take care of the 
clutch and gear changing in proper 
sequence to make rapid smooth 
speed changes is more practical 
than to use a transmission gov- 
erned by weights, multiple disk 
clutches and vacuum cylinders. 

The power-driven shift would be 
a great advantage on large trucks, 
buses and rail-cars. The most pow- 
erful clutch and transmission can 
be controlled any distance from the 
driver by one small shaft. 

In Automotive Industries of Sept. 
2, under the heading “What Will 
the Car Makers Offer for 1934?” I 
find the following: “Automatic 
transmissions for the time being 
have faded into the background. 
After expenditures running prob- 
ably into millions of dollars * * *” 

As the change speed gear is su- 
perior to all others, why not make 
it and the clutch so easy to operate 
that even the most inexperienced 
and weak driver will never hesitate 
to change gears on the heaviest car 
or gas-motor driven vehicle? 

BurTON A. WALRATH 
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AUTOMATIC TIMING 
Gives Uniform Quality in 


Welding Society meeting featured by 


comprising the program of the 


Ci oe discussions of timers, gas pressure regu- 


Thirteenth Fall Meeting of the lation, welding cast steel, fatigue failures 


American Welding Society held in 


Detroit last week are of great in- and welding quality control 


terest to automotive production ex- 
ecutives. Three are concerned with 
accurate control, automatic timing 
in the case of electric welding and 
pressure regulation for gas weld- 


ing. cast steel; while the third outlines 
Of the other three, one describes a research project on the fatigue of 

an aircraft manufacturer’s experi- welded joints. 

ence with welding quality control; D. C. Wright, chief engineer, The 


another deals with the welding of Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., de- 
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scribed the operation and applica- 
tions of the automatic welding 
timer recently developed by his 
company, in a paper, “Timing of 
Spot Welding With Respect to Cur- 
rent Flow.” He pointed out that 
present day practice in high pro- 
duction has speeded up spot weld- 
ing so that 60 to 90 welds per min- 
ute are quite common. Under these 
conditions it is impossible for the 
operator to achieve accurate control 
of the quality of the weld by 
manual means. 

“To overcome those variable con- 
ditions,” Mr. Wright said, “our auto- 
matic weld timer has recently been 
developed. This device is for use 
on spot welders, projection welders 
and butt welders. It does not give 
constant time, but automatically 
adjusts the welding time to com- 
pensate for all these varying con- 
ditions described above, and prop- 
erly proportions the time to suit the 
exact requirements for each weld 
that is made. Constant or definite 
time cannot be depended upon to 
give constant results under varying 
voltage or resistance conditions, 
and results either in too many 
B.t.u. or in not enough. Too many 
heat units give burned welds with 
bad indented and colored surface; 
not enough units give weak welds 
likely to pull apart. Burned welds 
require frequent dressing of the 
electrodes and consequent loss of 
time and production. Weak welds 
require more to be placed to give 
proper factor of safety. 

“With automatic control of time 
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with respect to current, bright cold- 
rolled steel or black hot-rolled steel 
can be welded with equal facility. 
Variations in thicknesses, either in 
gage or in number of pieces up to 
considerabie limits, require no 
change in adjustments. Oxidiza- 
tion or burning of electrodes even 
to bad condition, is compensated 
for by allowing more time. 
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Fig. 2—A machine for using the 
rotating cantilever constant 
strength specimen 


ft High-Speed Electric Welding 


fast welder contactor, up to 140 
welds per minute can be obtained— 
each weld properly timed with re- 
spect to current flow.” 

According to Mr. Wright, auto- 
matic timing is particularly desir- 
able for the welding of stainless 
steels and aluminum. Although 
both require a relatively short time 
for the application of current in 

















“The timer can be applied to 
manually operated, air-operated, or 
hydraulically operated welders, 
where the timing is usually left up 
to the operator’s judgment. The 
air or hydraulic valves can be re- 
placed by solenoid valves, making 
it impossible for the operator to 
stop the weld until the timer has 
given proper time for opening of 
the contractor and release of the 
electrodes. The timer can be ap- 
plied to motor-driven welders, 
Where the time is determined by 
the length of a cam contact. This 
cam contact can be used to start 
the automatic weld timer, and 
lengthened so as to open only after 
the timer has operated. On com- 
paratively light work with a small, 
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the case of stainless steels the 
amount of heat is small while alu- 
minum demands a relatively high 
current flow. Because of the crit- 
ical nature of these requirements, 
automatic means are indispensable. 

Another timing device, the elec- 
trostatic type based on the building 
up or decay of the electric charge 
in a condenser, was described by 
Carroll Stanbury of Cutler-Ham- 
mer, in his paper, “Precision Weld- 
ing with Tube-Controlled Contac- 
tors.” Mr. Stanbury said in part: 

“In comparing the electronic 
timer with other types of automatic 
timer, it will be seen that the ad- 
justment is much more convenient 
and can be recorded as a standard 
part of the set-up routine for a 


particular piece of work. The elec- 
tronic timer has no moving or 
wearing parts except the small 
armature of the magnetic relay, 
which will operate without atten- 
tion for many millions of operations 
and can ultimately be replaced at 
small expense. Similar remarks ap- 
ply to the relay contacts, which are 
also ultimately easily and inexpen- 
sively replaced. Although the tube 
of an electronic timer must be re- 
placed periodically, it has been the 
uniform experience that the cost 
of tube replacement is negligible in 
comparison with the production 
economies obtainable with the de- 
vice. It should also be borne in 
mind that the inevitable course of 
development of tubes will be toward 
longer life and lower prices.” 

For gas welding, G. M. Deming 
of the Air Reduction Co,, Inc., sets 
up the following requirements for 
welding and cutting regulators in 
his paper, “Pressure Regulators 
and Regulation Problems”: 

1. The pressure of the gas com- 
pressed in the cylinders must be re- 
duced to a relatively low delivery 
pressure. 

2. The delivery pressure must be 
maintained at a fairly constant 
value independent of all disturbing 
influences. 

3. Means must be provided to 
adjust the delivery pressure to any 
desired value. 

4. Maintenance must be reduced 
to a minimum. 

5. The regulator must be safe 
under all conditions of normal use 
and as fool-proof as possible. 

Following a detailed discussion 
of regulators and regulation prob- 
lems, Mr. Deming concludes that, 
“it must be apparent that the dif- 
ferent classes of oxyacetylene reg- 
ulators vary considerably from one 
another in their design character- 
istics. The use of the wrong type 
of regulator for a given job is very 
likely to result in either an inferior 
quality of pressure regulation or in 
an excessive end-point or both. 
Moreover under certain conditions 
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Table | 


Type of Joint Bare Electrodes Fluxed Electrodes 
Fillet welds 64,300 Ib./sq. in. 75,000 Ib./sq. in. 
Butt welds 63,000 lb./sq. in. 73,600 Ib./sq. in. 








the somewhat common practice of 
regarding a regulator as merely a 
‘regulator’ and not carefully se- 
lecting it for the particular job may 
result in damage to the regulator 
or even to an actual hazard. 

“Thus, one is certainly presump- 
tuous, if nothing more, who uses a 
line regulator designed for an inlet 
pressure less than 200 lb. per. sq. 
in. on a cylinder of oxygen where 
the pressure is on the order of 2000 
lb. per sq. in. From the standpoint 
of adequate regulation and a satis- 
factory regulation end-point, the 
opposite practice of using cylinder 
regulators as line regulators is 
equally to be condemned. 

“An Aircraft Manufacturer’s 
Experience with Welding Quality 
Control” by P. N. Jansen and T. H. 
Speller of the Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Co., deals with the develop- 
ment of their practice of training 
welders and the setting up of 
quality standards. The authors 
conclude that the development of a 
method of quality control procedure 
for aircraft welding similar in 
principle to those of the pressure 
vessel and building structure fields, 
has been out of step with the in- 
crease in demands placed upon air- 
craft structures. One reason for 
this is found in the fact that the 
problem is particularly difficult be- 
cause aircraft welders are called 
upon to make a very wide variety 
of joints all calling for a different 
welding technique. An attempt to 
remedy this inadequacy in proce- 
dure control led to the development 
and successful operation for a trial 
period of a means of aiding the 
Welding Department in three ways: 
(1) in planning the correct welding 
method for structurally important 
jobs, (2) in giving a qualification 
test to new welders, the results of 
which aid the welding foreman in 
assigning work to the proper weld- 
ing talent. This test, incidentally, 
was designed after a careful survey 
of just what types of joints com- 
prised the aircraft welding field 
and consists of several different 
joints which occur most frequently. 
The results, therefore, show on 
what types of aircraft joints the 
welder is most proficient, as well as 
giving his average ability. (3) 
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Lastly, a percentage check of pro- 
duction welding is made by means 
of destructive tests of welded parts 
taken at random. 

In line with the recent impetus 
given to the design of welded ma- 
chine structures, C. H. Jennings of 
Westinghouse, presented a paper, 
“Physical Properties of Welded 
Cast Steel,” which proves the prac- 
ticability of welding rolled steel 
and steel cast sections. 

The results of this investigation 
bring out the following important 
points: 

1. Cast steel (of the composition 
used in this investigation) can be 
successfully arc welded to cast steel 
or hot-rolled low-carbon steel by 
means of bare and fluxed electrodes. 

2. Welding on cast surfaces is 
not harmful and the results obtain- 
ed are approximately equal to those 
obtained from welds made on ma- 
chined surfaces. 

3. The average tensile properties 
obtained from welds made on vari- 
ous combinations of cast and hot- 
rolled low-carbon steel are shown 
in Table 1. 

4. The ductility obtained from 
welds made on various combinations 
of cast steel to cast steel as 
obtained by the free-bend method 
is, bare electrodes, 8.0 per cent, 
fluxed electrodes, 27.0 to 33 per 
cent. 

5. The fatigue strengths obtain- 
ed from welds made on various com- 
binations of cast and low-carbon 
steel are shown in Table 2. 

In the course of an investigation 
of welded samples, the following 
causes for failure in fatigue are 
assigned by G. E. Thornton in his 
paper, “Fatigue of Metals” which 
also outlines a new research project 
in this field:—‘‘(1) The presence 





of pits, cracks and burned metal. 
(2) The presence of areas of ex- 
tremely large and small crystals 
adjacent to each other. (3) The ex- 
treme differences in hardness be- 
tween the weld metal and the adja- 
cent parent metal. 


The author recommends for 
further work “a constant strength, 
rotating cantilever beam-type speci- 
men Fig. 1, which if stressed at the 
right-hand end will produce the 
same unit stress at any point in the 
specimen between the two fillets. 
If this were to represent a welded 
specimen the weld would have as 
fair a chance of withstanding rup- 
ture as any other part of the spec- 
imen. The specimen would break 
at the weakest point. 

“This type of specimen is not 
difficult to make and can be accur- 
ately machined on a machine lathe 
with compound cross head using a 
cam of correct outline in conjunc- 
tion with a cam follower. This 
specimen has been recommended to 
the Standards Committee of the 
American Welding Society for 
adoption by the Society as a Stand- 
ard. As to its adoption in this 
exact form I cannot say, but it is a 
basis, at least, upon which to build. 
This type of specimen does have 
one defect, however, and that is 
from the point of shear. The shear- 
ing stresses involved by subjecting 
the outer end to a bending load are 
not too excessive, however. We are 
attempting, by means of a curve, 
to evaluate the load entirely as a 
bending load. This cannot be com- 
puted mathematically and must be 
determined empirically. 

“Fig. 2 is from a photograph of 
a machine for using the rotating 
cantilever constant strength speci- 
men. This machine has many ad- 
vantages over the Farmer Type as 
far as placing the specimen, deter- 
mining the stress deflection, and so 
forth, is concerned. The load may 
be varied from a few hundred 
pounds to 75,000-lb. stress on the 
specimen by shifting the weights 
along the beam. The deflection is 
read directly to the nearest one- 
thousandth of an inch.” 








Table 2 


Combination of Welded Plates 


Cast steel to cast steel ............-. 
Cast steel to hot-rolled steel.......... 
Hot-rolled steel to hot-rolled steel..... 


Cast steel (parent metal) 


neil 
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Hot-rolied low-carbon steel (parent metal) 





Bare Electrodes 
15,800 Ib./sq. in. 
14,000 Ib./sq. in. 
16,000 lb./sq. in. 
26,000 lb./sq. in. 
27,000 lb./sq. in. 


Fluxed Electrodes 


23,200 !b./sq. in. 
25,000 Ib./sq. in. 
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Quality of Decorative and Rust-Proofed 


Finishes Depends Upon Process Control 


by Joseph Geschelin 


Engineering Editor, 
Automotive Industries 


O one would knowingly jeop 
N ardize the quality of a 

chrome-plated or rust-proof- 
ed finish, particularly when so much 
depends on eye appeal. 

Yet it’s being done, if we are to 
judge by service records despite the 
fact that the difference between a 
poor job and one that gladdens the 
heart of the car owner lies only in 
the control of important trifles. 

Apart from the lacquered and 
enameled surfaces of motor ve- 
hicles which are given special rust- 
resisting treatment, certain parts 
such as radiator shells, bumpers, 
and accessories, are electro-plated 
for decorative effect. Still other 
accessories under the hood, as well 
as a host of small but important 
bolts, screws, linkage, etc., are 
either electroplated or chemically 
treated for durability and freedom 
from corrosion. 

Generally speaking, chromium 
plate is used as a decorative finish 
except in certain places such as on 
wrist pins, king bolts, etc., where 
it serves a more utilitarian pur- 
pose. Electrotinning is growing in 
usefulness as a plating for pistons. 

A new process of high-speed zinc 
plating was announced in Automo- 
tive Industries, Aug. 12, 1933. It 
has been developed by the inventor 
of the sherardizing process and con- 
sists of a method of electroplating 
sheet steel. The method may be 
applied with equal success, accord- 
ing to reports, to brass and copper; 
smooth, bright deposits are said to 
be obtained in every case. 

In another important category, 
we may include the Udylite process 
and Parkerizing, both being rust- 
proofing processes. 

Now the interesting fact is that 
‘rom the standpoint of both the 
quality and durability of rust- 
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proofed surfaces only three factors 
have to be controlled by the produc- 
tion department. Here they are: 
1. Thickness of the plate or 
coating 
2. Cleanness of the metal sur- 
face prior to processing 
3. Conditions of plating or treat- 
ment. 


Before discussing what is back 
of these requirements, it is neces- 
sary to make several important as- 
sumptions. First it is assumed that 
the process which has been adopted 
is suitable for the conditions of 
service, exposure to atmospheric 
conditions, durability, etc. If it 
isn’t, it should be. Then it is as- 
sumed that the proper process 
specification has been chosen. This 
is of greatest importance since 
there are a variety of specifications 
for every coating, each of which is 
designed to afford protection for 
definite service conditions. 

This is something which has been 


overlooked perhaps unknowingly by 
testing engineers and others. In 
fact our attention was drawn re- 
cently to an important research 
project in which the failure of cer- 
tain protective coatings is attribut- 
able not to the failure of the par- 
ticular type of coating as much as 
to the fact that no process specifica- 
tions were chosen at all. 

Obviously, it is wise in all cases 
to consult with the specialists be- 
fore adopting any given process 
and variations of it. 

Coming to the three basic re- 
quirements on which rests the 
quality of the protective finish, we 
have shown in Table 1 the mini- 
mum thickness of the plate or coat- 
ing for ordinary protection. Skimp- 
ing in the required thickness may 
cause premature failure. This has 
been emphasized in the current 
literature on electroplating and in 
recent articles in Automotive In- 
dustries. 

An important point to remember 
in this connection is that the mini- 
mum thickness does not mean aver- 
age thickness but refers to the 
thinnest section, since that is usu- 
ally the focus of the failure. The 








Minimum Thickness of Coating for Adequate Protection 


Indefinite 
Temporary Indoors Exposed 


Udylite 0.0001 
Parkerizing 
Chromium Plate 
on Steel 


on Zinc 


on Aluminum 


0.0002 


Variable 
0.0003 


0.001 to 0.002 
(Total CU & NI) 


0.0003 Nominal 
thickness of Nickel 


0.0003 Nickel 


Minimum 
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Udylite Process Co., advises that 
it now provides its customers with 
a simple and reliable stripping test 
for Udylite coatings. This makes 
it possible to check thickness with 
great precision. 

In general, the thickness requir- 
ed of a protective coating depends 
upon the following considerations: 


1. The severity of the atmos- 
phere, which for cadmium in- 
creases in the order: rural, 
seacoast, industrial. 

. Whether the part is shielded 
from direct action of rain 

3. Whether the exposure is inter- 
mittent or continuous 

4. Degree of mechanical wear or 
abrasion 

5. Expected life 


bo 


The foregoing also are criteria 
for the selection of the right proc- 
ess. With Parkerizing the finish- 
ing may consist of an application 
of mineral oil, linseed oil, paraffin, 
paint, enamel or lacquer, and the 
selection and control of this finish 
will depend upon the exposure and 
the probable needs, or the ordinary 
life of the unit to which it is ap- 
plied. Obviously, it would not be 
necessary to give an automobile 
bolt, with a life expectancy of only 
seven or eight years, the same 
careful finishing that should be ap- 
plied to ornamental structural iron 
that might be in use for 25 or 30 
years. 

The next requirement for durable 
protective finishes is the proper 
preparation of the metal surface. 
This has been more or less thor- 
oughly covered in the recent series 
on metal cleaning methods and ma- 
terials which was published in 
Automotive Industries. However it 
is necessary to emphasize the need 
of a good clean surface, practically 
chemically clean, if a durable job 
is wanted. 

All electroplating demands a 
chemically clean surface free of 
dirt, oxides, grease and oil. The 
same is true of a chemical process 
such as Parkerizing. Unless the 
background surface is properly pre- 
pared, according to current prac- 
tice, the finest coating of chromium 
plate or Udylite or Parkerizing or 
any other rust-proofing process 
seems doomed to failure. Yet the 
production difficulties, in general, 
are easily overcome. 

The third requirement is the 
careful control of the plating or 
chemical process. For chromium 
plating, the process has been fairly 
well standardized in current prac- 
tice. The rust resistant electro- 
deposited coatings of copper, nickel, 
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and cadmium are affected partic- 
ularly by plate distribution which 
includes the following factors: 


a. Homogeneity of the surface 
of the base metal 

b. Throwing power of the solu- 
tion 

c. Size and configuration of the 
work and its racking in the 
solution 

d. Movement of the work rela- 
tive to the solution 


In Parkerizing, which is purely a 
chemical process, parts after clean- 
ing are placed in a suitable recepta- 
cle and immersed in the heated 
chemical solution. This produces 
on the surface of iron or steel, a 
layer of manganese and iron phos- 
phate, the thickness of the layer de- 
pending upon the time cycle. 

If the parts are to be used under 
semi-exposed conditions, they are 
immersed after the chemical treat- 
ment, either in mineral or linseed 
oil. Surplus oil is then spun off 
and the parts are ready for use. 
The phosphate coating of the 
Parkerizing process has the ability 
to hold such oil films and the com- 
bination is said to produce ade- 
quate rust protection under ordi- 
nary conditions. 

Parkerizing with the oil finish is 
used extensively on parts such as 
bolts, nuts, screws, washers, small 
castings, and forgings. 

In chromium plating, many fail- 
ures are due to improper prepara- 
tion of the metal surface and the 
inadequacy of the  undercoats. 









Thus in plating zinc die castings, 
it is necessary to provide a heavy 
coat of copper under the nickel. 
The reason for this is that there is 
a tendency for the copper to com- 
bine with the surface zinc, thus rob- 
bing the undercoat of its thickness 
as well as its support for the coats 
above it. Moreover, the nickel 
should have a nominal thickness of 
0.0003 in. for good protection. 

We may therefore summarize the 
situation by saying that the ade- 
quacy of the protective coating de- 
pends entirely upon the establish- 
ment of rigid, minimum specifica- 
tions which give a good balance be- 
tween production economy and 
some minimum useful life. Para- 
doxical as it may sound, a heavy 
coating costs but little more than a 
thin coating. Most of the cost goes 
into preparation charges and han- 
dling, the cost of metal and plating 
current being but a fraction of the 
total cost. Proper layout of the 
plating department and control of 
the process will permit as _ short 
a production cycle as may be de- 
sired. 

In view of the facts, it will pay 
the production department to make 
sure first, that the right process is 
being used, then decide on definite 
specifications and testing methods, 
and finally check up on the process 
to see that it conforms to specifica- 
tions. 

A little study in this direction 
will do much to eliminate head- 
aches and maintain the eye-appeal 
that gets public approval. 





Kick-Shackle Without a Shackle 


SIMPLE method of obtaining 

the effect of a kick-shackle 
without the use of a shackle has 
been evolved by the Steyr Works of 
Austria and patented by them in 
England. As shown by the draw- 
ing herewith (reproduced from The 
Automobile Engineer), leaf A im- 
mediately below top leaf B has the 
end formed into an S-shaped loop, 


fixed pin retained in a bracket at- 
the eye of which is pivoted to a 
tached to the chassis frame. The 
top leaf B is clamped between leaf 
A and the eye of the loop, so that 
a damping effect is obtained. As 
the end of leaf B projects into the 
loop, it acts as a double stop, limit- 
ing its movement in a longitudinal 
direction. 





The top leaf B is 
clamped between 
leaf A and the 
eye of the loop 
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Injection Not Dependent on Piston 
Valves in New Fuelol Diesel Engine 
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LACKSTONE & COMPANY, 

LTD., of Stamford, England, 
who in the past have specialized in 
the manufacture of Diesel engines 
with fuel injection under spring 
force, at the Royal Agricultural 
Show held recently in Derby ex- 
hibited a new type of engine, known 
as the Fuelol, with a different type 
of injection. One advantage 
claimed for this system is that in- 
jection is not dependent on piston 
valves whose operation naturally 
must be affected in the course of 
time by wear. The following de- 
scription and the accompanying il- 
lustrations are reproduced from 
Engineering of London. 

Sections through the pump and 
injector are shown in the views 
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Sectional view 
and side eleva- 
tion of Blackstone 
Fuelol fuel injec- 
tion pump and 
nozzle. 
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above and the action is as follows: 
The pump plunger is returned by 
spring to follow the camshaft cam 
during the suction stroke, the 
spring being housed in a square 
guide or sliding sleeve C, to which 
is attached a compound-trip cam, 
which consists of the trip slide D 
and the valve cam E. On the down- 
ward stroke of the sliding sleeve, 
when the pump is drawing in fuel 
through the filter from the mani- 
fold A, the compound-trip cam is 
carried down with it until the trip 
slide D strikes the stop plate F. 
The sliding sleeve carries on a little 
further until the cam E is on the 
raised portion of the trip slide, and 
the trip slide catch G is pressed 
into a recess in the trip slide. The 





tail of the valve lever H is then on 
the lower portion of the valve cam. 
Immediately the sliding sleeve is 
pushed upwards for the delivery 
stroke, the valve cam is carried 
with it and forces the tail of the 
valve lever outwards, the valve lever 
then holding the inlet valve B on its 
seat. The fuel now trapped in the 
fuel chamber is forced past the de- 
livery valve to the sprayer by the 
upward movement of the pump 
plunger, and injection proceeds un- 
til the trip slide strikes the gov- 
ernor slide J. The sliding sleeve, 
carrying the valve cam with it, con- 
tinues its movement until the back 
of the valve cam falls into the re- 
cess in the trip slide, when the in- 
let valve automatically opens and 
injection instantly ceases. It will 
be seen that, as the governor slide 
has an angular groove, and is ad- 
justed endways by the governor ac- 
cording to the load, the top of the 
trip slide strikes this earlier or 
later in the upward travel of the 
plunger, and sd varies the amount 
of fuel injected. It will be noted 
that the inlet valve is always closed 
at the same time, but that the 
period of opening is varied to spill 
a large or small quantity of fuel 
back into the fuel manifold, so that 
the finish of injection is variable 
according to the load. In the event 
of any stoppage in the sprayer or 
pipe line, the valve tappet gives 
way and allows the fuel to escape 
past the inlet valve back to the 
manifold. 

The upper half of the engine 
frame forms the crankcase and 
cylinder jacket. A separate cylin- 
der liner is fitted, finished by hon- 
ing. The piston is of the firm’s com- 
pensated-expansion type, and is 
made of aluminum alloy finished 
with a diamond tool. The combus- 
tion chamber is accurately ma- 
chined and is fitted with Blackstone 
cylinder-roof plates of special heat- 
resisting metal. The crankshaft is 
of molybdenum steel and fitted with 
two flywheels. 
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O lessen the fire risks in connec- 

tion with aircraft, many at- 
tempts have been made to produce 
safety fuels for use in aircraft en- 
gines. By means of the hydro- 
genating process it is possible to 
produce from petroleum fuels of 
nearly any range of volatility de- 
sired, and the anti-knock value of 
fuels of relatively low volatility can 
be made the same and even better 
than that of gasoline. 

The safety fuels produced by this 
process cannot readily be used in 
carburetors, because if the volatil- 
ity is such that thejfuel does not 
present serious fire hazards, it will 
not vaporize quickly and mix prop- 
erly with the inlet air. The possi- 
bilities of safety fuels, therefore, 
can be investigated only by supply- 
ing more heat to the carburetor 
than is usual with gasoline, or else 
by injecting the fuel directly into 
the cylinder, as in Diesel engines. 
The latter method was used by the 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, which made some tests 
with these fuels at the Langley 
Memorial Aeronautical Laboratory, 
in a single-cylinder 5 by 7-in. uni- 
versal test engine, in comparison 
with gasoline. The tests are de- 
scribed and the results given in 
Technical Note No. 466 of the 
N.A.C.A., the authors of which are 
Oscar W. Schey and Alfred W. 
Young. 


A comparison of the volatility 
characteristics with those of gas- 


N.A.C.A. Reports on Engine Performance 
Experiments with Hydrogenated Safety Fuel 


oline is made in the diagram here- 
with. It will be seen that the safety 
fuel begins to distill over only at 
slightly below 300 deg. F. and it 
therefore has safety characteristics 
similar to those of kerosene, while 
the end point is considerably lower 
than that of kerosene. 

Tests were made at compression 
ratios of 5.0, 5.5, and 6.0. Most of 
the tests were made with the fuel 
injection system, but one set of 
runs was made with a carburetor 
when using gasoline, for the pur- 
pose of establishing the compara- 
tive performance. 

The results show that the 
b.m.e.p. obtained with safety fuel 
when using a fuel-injection system 
is slightly higher than that ob- 
tained with gasoline when using a 
carburetor, although the fuel con- 









sumption with safety fuel is higher. 
When the fuel-injection system is 
used with each fuel and with 
normal engine temperatures the 
b.m.e.p. with safety fuel is from 2 
to 4 per cent lower than with gas- 
oline and the fuel consumption 
about 25 to 30 per cent higher. 
However, a few tests at an engine- 
coolant temperature of 250 deg. F. 
have shown a specific fuel consump- 
tion approximating that obtained 
with gasoline with only a slight re- 
duction in power. The idling of 
the test engine was satisfactory 
with the safety fuel. Starting was 
difficult with a cold engine but could 
be accomplished readily when the 
jacket water was hot. It is believed 
that the use of the safety fuel 
would practically eliminate crash 
fires. 





New Generating Method Employed to 
Produce Cone Hour-Glass Worm Gears 


N improved type of Hindley or 
hour-glass worm gear has 
been invented by Samuel I. Cone 
and will be manufactured by the 
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Michigan Tool Company, Detroit. 
One of the chief difficulties en- 
countered in the past in cutting 
this type of worm wheel has been 
that of getting the hob into its 
proper axial relation with the wheel 
without destroying the desired 
toth form. It is obvious that if the 
hob were fed tangentially, as is 
common with straight worm-gear 
wheels, it would completely destroy 
Hindley gear teeth. If the feed, in- 
stead of being in the direction of 
the hob axis, were at right angles 
thereto or parallel to the wheel 
blank, the wheel teeth would also 
be destroyed to a great extent. 
There then remains only the possi- 
bility of feeding the hob inward 
so its axis approaches that of the 
blank. It is claimed that if this is 
done, since during the early stages 
of the cutting operation the axes of 
the hob and blank are not at the 
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correct distance, a portion of the 
desired contact is destroyed. 

The Cone worm is generated by 
one or more straight lines, oper- 
ating entirely in the axis of the 
worm and tangent to a circle which 
will be formed by extending the 
sides of the worm wheel. The final 
generating is accomplished with 
the cutter and work piece posi- 
tioned as the worm and worm 
wheel will later operate in service. 

The “Cone” wheel is generated 
with a hob having thread flanks of 
identical mating capacity with the 
worm, but of thinner cross section ; 
in other words, a worm having con- 
siderable backlash when mated 
with the wheel. The roughing 
operation is accomplished by ad- 
vancing the centers of _ rota- 
tion toward each other. The thin 
hob leaves sufficient stock on the 
wheel blank to permit subse- 
quent cutting. The final form 
is imparted by changing the rela- 
tive rotative positions of the hob 
and work piece; that is, by an an- 
gular shift of either the hob or 
work piece about its axis. The nor- 
ma! rotation is advanced while fin- 
ishing the flanks facing in one di- 
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rection and by retracting it an- 
gularly while finishing the reverse 
flanks. During the finishing opera- 
tion the center distance and the 
timing relation remain fixed, hence, 
it is claimed, the true form is gen- 
erated. 


In a worm gear of this type there , 


is contact at all of the worm leads 
at all times, instead of at one worm 
lead only, as in the straight worm, 
and the effective contact surface 
therefore is greater. This should 
give the Cone type of gear greater 
load capacity for the same basic 
dimensions. 
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One peculiarity of the Cone type 
of worm is said to be that the en- 
tering end of the worm thread 
contacts only with the leaving end 
of the wheel tooth, which makes 
for very favorable conditions of 
lubrication. 

One objection to the Hindley 
type of worm gear has been that it 
must be accurately mounted in all 
three planes in order to give satis- 
factory results; that is to say, the 
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worm axis must be accurately in 
the center plane of the wheel, the 
center plane of the worm must con- 
tain the wheel axis, and the dis- 
tance between wheel and worm axes 
must be accurately adjusted. It is 
stated that no difficulty has been 
encountered with Cone gears when 
assembled within reasonable limits 
and that wear in service will cor- 
rect reasonable machining and as- 
sembling errors. 








Rights and Duties under NRA 


This Act asks for cooperation be- 
tween industry, labor and Govern- 
ment as one great team, to preserve 
the economic health of the Nation, 
and it permits the organization of 
both industry and labor without 
which such cooperation would be 
wholly impossible. 


* * * 


The old order is gone forever and 
by no man’s designing. All this 
has brought benefits, but it has also 
brought great griefs. The roaring, 
clacking, soulless complex of our 
industry and commerce have be- 
come a great and highly active 
machine of which no individual is 
more than an integrated part. Each 
performs a specialized function. 


* * * 


In this new era of mass-produc- 
tion and chain-distribution there is 
little room in commerce or indus- 
try for the adventurer on a shoe- 
string. All the old common call- 
ings have merged into mass enter- 
prise. The anvil and the bellows 
of the village blacksmith have given 
place to the enormous productivity 
of batteries of drop forges and 
rows of open hearths. The cob- 
bler’s last is out of business before 
serried ranks of automatics, and 
even the independent corner gro- 
cery or drug store finds life impos- 
sible in the face of its highly organ- 
ized rivals of the chain type. 


* * * 


Whether or not you are so-called, 
you are a partner with your em- 
ployer. There is never a proper 
question of what is the most you 
can get out of him. The real ques- 
tion is what is fairly necessary to 
the success of your joint adventure. 


* * * 


Thus from the beginning to the 
end of this process you are given a 


complete and highly effective pro- 
tection of your rights. The plain 
stark truth is that you cannot tol- 
erate the strike. Public opinion is 
the essential power in this country. 
In the end it will break down and 
destroy every subversive influence. 

If now—when the whole power 
of this Government and its people 
are being given to an effort to pro- 
vide and maintain to the ultimate 
the rights of every man who works 
for pay—you permit or countenance 
this economic sabotage, that public 
confidence and opinion will turn 
against you. 

* * * 

This law requires that labor shall 
be represented by men of its own 
choosing, and that means just what 
it says. So far as I am concerned, 
I believe in a vertical organization 
of labor in each industry on a na- 
tional scale, with representation of 
Government in each organization 
to the full extent that we are put- 
ting Government representation in 
each organization of industry. But 
my opinion does not count. 

It is not our function either to 
organize or to disorganize either 
industry or labor. It is simply not 
true that the Recovery Act imposes 
on labor any particular form of 
organization or any particular rep- 
resentation. It is labor’s right to 
select its own organization and its 
own representation, and if I said 
otherwise I would be recreant to 
my duty under the Act. 

On the other hand, this Act pro- 
vides that in such selection labor 
shall be absolutely free from em- 
ployers’ domination in that choice. 
Any man can choose to bargain, 
either individually or collectively, 
and the idea that a man can be 
compelled or even influenced to join 
a company union or any other union 
is absolutely negatived by the plain 
words of this statute. 


Excerpts from Administrator Johnson’s Speech before the American 
Federation of Labor 
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Battle of Giants 


At the S. A. E. production meet- 
ing at Chicago came the rumblings 
of the battle between surface 
broaching and milling in mass pro- 
duction. A prominent car builder 
is doing things with broaching 
equipment supplied by one of the 
equally prominent milling machine 
manufacturers. For the first time, 
the tops and sides and bottom of 
evlinder blocks are being finished 
by broaching. It’s said to be fast, 
smooth, and economical. This de- 
velopment can be viewed with profit 
from the side lines. 


Through the Threads 


Camera of Lewis W. Hine has 
captured the spirit behind the or- 
ganization of the Shelton Looms, 
makers of fabrics for automobile 
interiors of refinement. A _ series 
of camera studies, each one on a 
separate plate, gives the story with 
a brief word picture of the opera- 
tion. It comes in a beautiful port- 
folio which is well worth your at- 
tention. Ask for it. 


Engines to Tools 


Understand that silent and roller 
chain drives are popular in many 
corners for machine tool drives. 
Such important advantages are 
claimed for this construction that 
judging by the integrity of the 
source, the thing seems worth while 
looking into. 


Flip Flop 

Nothing seemed to matter for a 
while. Floor space was  worth- 
less, direct labor was so low that 
it was difficult if not impossible to 
justify the purchase of new and ef- 
ficient equipment. NRA has 
changed the picture. Direct labor 
is a big factor again and machine 
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efficiency is a prime requisite if 
costs are to be held to reasonable 
limits. 


Hairline Gaging 

For several years Pratt & Whit- 
ney have been concerned with im- 
proving the now well-known Elec- 
trolimit gage and extending its 
range of usefulness. Much has 
been done with this device in the 
automotive industry where pre- 
cision gaging is a normal require- 
ment. Thus a summary of appli- 
cations to date is of more than 
passing interest to factory execu- 
tives. You'll find it in a handsome 
booklet which P. & W. will be glad 
to place in your hands. Ask us for 
“The Pratt & Whitney Electrolimit 
Gage.” 


On the Job 


Just took a flying trip around the 
machine tool circuit. Never saw 
so much activity on new develop- 
ments—new cost reducing equip- 
ment that will make its mark in 
automotive production. Behind the 
scenes you can sense the obsoles- 
cence of many machines nowin serv- 
ice by others that express the prog- 
ress of tomorrow. No old machine 
could possibly be rebuilt to incor- 
porate the features of the new. 
Progress is the watchword. 


Costs $10 to $50 


Did you ever realize that it costs 
the conscientious machine tool 
maker from $10 to $50 to answer 
an inquiry for new equipment. We 
didn’t either until we saw it first 
hand. It takes engineering talent 
and mechanical ability to answer 
your queries intelligently and if the 
inquiry doesn’t result in an order 
the overhead mounts terrifically. 
That’s the side of service that 
makes the machines come high, if 
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the builder prices his product cor- 
rectly. And the few who demand 
this service gratis saddle the rest 
of the buyers with the costs. 


Century of Progress 


One of the oldest of the old line 
machine tool builders in New Eng- 
land celebrates its 100th anniversary 
of service to industry. Truly a bed- 
rock foundation to support a record 
of service, integrity and prestige. 


World's Greatest 


Paul Dumas, editor of the Book 
Department, tells us that the new 
8th Edition of the Chilton Rapid 
Flat Rate. Manual has set some- 
thing of a record. 10,000 copies 
have been sold in the first nine 
weeks. Most of the orders were in, 
and service men clamoring for the 
book before it went to press. Inci- 
dentally, the new Manual contains 
844 pages, 354 different operations, 
also a special section covering car- 
buretor and steering gear adjust- 
ments. Over 240,000 copies of the 
Chilton Flat Rate have been sold 
to date. 


Cutting Costs 


One machine tool builder tackles 
the problem of free engineering 
service which would otherwise 
swamp his costs, by sidestepping 
individual estimates wherever pos- 
sible. It’s very sensible too. In- 
stead of making an_ individual 
study and thus duplicating this 
service many times over, he shows 
you what he has done for the other 
fellow. In fact it looks like a better 
way of doing a good job. 


Relay Cutting 


A certain well known machine 
tool builder is soon to announce an 
entirely new process of removing 
metal quickly, accurately, economi- 
cally. It’s all in the design of a 
novel cutter operating on a patented 
principle. Watch for it. We think 
it’s going to change metal cutting 
quite radically.—J. G. 
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Cleans the 
Crankcase Oil 


The Briggs Clarifier, a device for 
purifying crankcase oil, has been 
placed on the market by the Briggs 
Oil Clarifier Co., Washington, D. C. 
li is directly connected to the crank- 
case of the engine and operates while 
the engine is running. The pressure- 
percolating system is used, the pres- 
sure of the engine lubricating system 
being utilized. It is claimed that the 
porous filtering material not only re- 
moves all dirt, carbon and other for- 
eign solid material from the oil, but 
absorbs acids and separates out water, 
the water settling to the bottom of the 

















_ Briggs Clarifier 


device, whence it is drawn off at in- 
tervals. It is claimed by the manu- 
facturer that where this clarifier is 
used and the cartridge is renewed at 
intervals of 8000-10,000 miles of driv- 
ing, the crankcase need never be 
drained. 


New Imperial 


Flexible Tubing 


A new type of flexible tubing is 
being offered by the Imperial Brass 
Mfg. Co. of Chicago, having been de- 
veloped to meet the new requirements 
arising from the increasing use of 
highly flexible mountings of power- 
plants on passenger cars. 


Perfect Circle 
"70" Compres- 
sion Ring 
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NEW. DEVELOPMENTS 
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Burgess combined 
manifold and 
muffler 


The tube comprises a metallic core 
with a compound covering and is said 
to be absolutely gasoline—and oil- 
tight, yet very flexible. The inter- 
locking members of the core are all 
fused to the covering to form a leak- 
proof construction. These members 
are said to be of such design as to 
obviate the possibility of “swelling 
shut,” and the tubing is heat-proof 
and cold-proof as well as gasoline- 
proof. 

The new product is made in sizes 
for the replacement of grease, oil and 
gasoline lines on all of the most widely 
used passenger cars. 


SKF at the 
Century of Progress 


A full range of ball and roller bear- 
ings and pillow blocks, from the 
smallest to the largest, will be the 
main feature of attraction at the In- 
dustries, Inc., exhibit, spaces 433 and 
434, in the Automotive Service Indus- 
tries Show, October 30th to November 
3rd, 1933, at the Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Burgess Offers Sound- 
Absorbing Manifold 


Combined manifolds and mufflers 
for both intake and exhaust are now 
being offered the industry by the Bur- 
gess Battery Company, Madison, 
Wis. Sound absorption is accom- 
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plished by means of porous sound-ab- 
sorbing material provided with a lin- 
ing of perforated metal through which 
the gases pass. The lining being per- 
forated, the gases pass through it 
freely into the sound-absorbing mate- 
rial. No baffle plates are used and 
the back-pressure is said to be very 
low. It is further claimed that there 
is little opportunity for the accumula- 
tion of soot and carbon, since the gas 
passage is unobstructed, and the ini- 
tial efficiency is therefore maintained. 
There is no possibility of trapping un- 
burned gases, and the possibility of 
muffier explosions is reduced. 

These combined mufflers and mani- 
folds are said to be already in use on 
aircraft, air compressors, blowers, air 
hoists, buses, trucks, tractors and in- 
dustrial engines. 


Perfect Circle Announces 
''70"' Compression Ring 


A new compression ring known as 
the “70” has just been announced by 
the Perfect Circle Co., manufacturers 
of Perfect Circle piston rings. This 
new ring embodies what is described 
as an entirely new principle in com- 
pression ring design—the oil-locked 
groove. This is a very small groove 
which is in the outer, lower corner of 
the ring and is stopped off on each 
side of the joint. By stopping off the 
groove at the joint, oil is trapped in 
the groove, thereby providing a better 
seal for reducing blow-by and decreas- 
ing oil consumption. 

The manufacturers report that in 
tests in used cars, the “70” compres- 
sion rings installed along with perfect 
circle “85” oil-regulating rings, have 
in many instances raised oil mileages 
from a few hundred miles per gallon 
to several thousand miles per gallon, 
at speeds of approximately 60 miles 
per hour. 

The new “70” ring has been adopted 
by several car manufacturers as orig- 
inal equipment. 
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Union Maintains Stand for Recognition 
by Factories as Some Workers Return 


Manufacturers Insist on Dealing With Own Workers 
Individually—New Tool and Die Work Going Out of 
Michigan—Strike Delays New Model Introductions 


DETROIT—Approximately 35 per 
cent of tool and die makers employed 
in automobile plants affected and 55 
per cent of those employed in jobbing 
shops in the Detroit area are still out 
on strike in spite of the return of con- 
siderable numbers last week and early 
this week following publication of an 
ultimatum to strikers in local news- 
papers. A considerable proportion of 
new tool and die work has been trans- 
ferred from local jobbing shops to 
shops out of the State and in other 
localities in Michigan. 

Tool and die work normally carried 
on in the automobile plants proper, 
however, is seriously handicapped: at 
this time with a good possibility that 
introduction dates of some new models 
scheduled to appear within the next 60 
days may be delayed several weeks 
beyond the desired dates. 

Efforts on the part of the Mechanics 
Education Society sponsoring the tool 
and die strike to have the matter aired 
before a hearing in Washington is 
meeting resistance on the part of em- 
ployers who do not care to collaborate 
among each other in dealing with the 
labor organization. 

In the meantime offers on the part 
of individual jobbers to meet the so- 
called demands of strikers have had 
no influence on the men as far as per- 
mitting their members to return to 
work in such shops is concerned. Rec- 
ognition of its society by all employers 
involved therefore, obviously remains 
the basic motive for the strike rather 
than improvement of working condi- 
tions, shorter hours and higher wages. 


Chrysler Employees OK 
Works Council Plan 5 to | 


DETROIT—Twenty-eight thousand 
Chrysler employees out of 33,000 vot- 
ing, have voted in favor of an em- 
ployee representation plan, according 
to official announcement by W. P. 
Chrysler. Plan provides for joint shop 
councils in the various Chrysler 
Motors plants with plants divided into 
voting districts. The joint council is 
composed of equal numbers of man- 
agement and employee representatives 
—the latter elected by secret ballot. 
Members have equal voting power, but 
a two-thirds vote is necessary to decide 
any question. Employee representa- 
tives are elected for one year. The 
joint council will vote by secret ballot, 
and will deal with all matters con- 
cerned with working conditions, safe- 
ty, wages, working hours and similar 
matters. 
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Nash to Enter Low 
Priced Field With Car 
Under New Name 


CHICAGO—Nash Motors will 
shortly introduce a new car to 
compete in low priced field, 
Frank R. Babcock, advertising 
manager, announced this week. 
It will carry name other than 
Nash. The design of new car 
will be along the lines of higher 
priced new models, but produc- 
tion has not begun, and neither 
price nor name definitely deter- 
mined. It is hoped to be in pro- 
duction on the new jobs by the 
January Shows, but labor trou- 
ble among Detroit tool and die 
makers trade may cause a delay. 
Show models, however, may be 
made regardless. The lower 
priced car is expected to broaden 
distribution, permitting dealers 
in small communities to carry 
the higher priced models. The 
price will be under present Big 
Six line which begins at $745. 











Parts Code Ready 
for OK Next Week 


WASHINGTON — Present indica- 
tions are that the parts industry code 
will be presented to the President in 
about a week. Data on the code sub- 
mitted at the hearing now are being 
studied by Deputy Administrator Lea. 

It is not known whether it will be 
changed greatly from its original 
form. It is believed certain, however, 
that the much disputed merit clause 
will be struck out as it has been struck 
out from all codes subsequent to that 
of the automobile code. 

Other disputed points in the parts 
code relate to wages and hours and it 
is a question whether they will be made 
uniform with the automobile code. The 
average work week in the parts code 
is 40 hr., and the average wage is 40c. 
an hour. 


Freight Allowance 
Granted on Steel 


NEW YORK — Automotive | steel 
consumers in Michigan will benefit by 
allowances of $3 to $5 per ton on the 
freight between the base and delivery 
points, as a result of a resolution 
adopted by the directors of the Iron 
and Steel Institute. 

















Car Makers Not Subject 
to Revised Jobber Code 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Wholesal- 
ing of parts and equipment by car 
manufacturers will not be subject to 
the jurisdiction of the code of fair 
competition for the automotive whole- 
sale industry, Automotive Industries 
learned this week at NRA headquar- 
ters. As originally drafted, it will be 
recalled, the code could be interpreted 
to cover car maker parts and equip- 
ment wholesaling. 

In the revised code, on which pub- 
lic hearing will be held in the Willard 
Hotel here on Oct. 21, the scope of the 
code, it is understood, has been limited 
to distribution through wholesalers. It 
is reported further that the resale 
price maintenance provisions included 
in the original document, have been 
retained in the revised draft. 


Re-tooling Cuts Output at 


Toledo Chevrolet Plant 


TOLEDO—Toledo plants recalled 
414 workers last week bringing the 
total employed in 51 plants to 15,303 
which is 15 per cent more than at 
the same time last year. 

The local Chevrolet plant has re- 
duced production for re-tooling and 
the Rossford plant of the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., is undergo- 
ing some furnace repairs. Gains are 
being shown by some of the jobbers 
in ‘tool and die trade. 


Auburn Cuts Loss 


AUBURN, IND.—Consolidated net 
loss of the Auburn Automobile Com- 
pany and subsidiaries for the third 
quarter of its fiscal year ended Aug. 
31, 1938, was $354,154. This compares 
with consolidated net loss of $459,435 
for the corresponding quarter of the 
preceding year. The consolidated bal- 
ance sheet of the company and its 
subsidiaries as of Aug. 31, 1933, shows 
current assets amounting to $9,451,- 
862, of which $4,674,254 was in cash 
and Government securities. Current 
liabilities were $579,510. 
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22 Car Lines to Draw 
for New York Show Space 


DETROIT, Oct. 11—Twenty-two 
passenger car and five truck lines are 
scheduled to draw for exhibition space 
at the New York and Chicago Shows 
at the drawing to be held here tomor- 
row in the General Motors Building. 

The passenger car makers are Au- 
burn, Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, 
Chrysler, Continental, DeSoto, Dodge, 
Franklin, Graham, Hudson, Essex, 
Lincoln, Nash, Oldsmobile, Packard, 
Pierce-Arrow, Plymouth, Pontiac, Reo, 
Studebaker, and Stutz. Willys-Over- 
land will not reserve exhibition space. 

The truck makers to draw space are 
Chevrolet, Dodge, Essex, Stewart and 
Studebaker. No trucks will be ex- 
hibited at Chicago. N.A.C.C. directors 
met today and a general members 
meeting will be held tomorrow. 


Retail Sales Contract Seasonally 
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Are Expected to Double October, 1933 


New Models Unlikely to Influence October and 
November Sales Materially Due to Production 
Delays—Further Curtailment Due in November 


By Athel F. Denham 


Field Editor, Automotive Industries 


DETROIT—Domestic retail deliv- 
eries of passenger cars for the mdus- 
try during September totaled 153,000, 
factory reports indicate. Truck sales 
of probably 28,000 bring total domes- 
tic sales to roughly 181,000 units. 
This compares with 82,000 passenger 
cars and 15,000 trucks in September 
last year. Estimates based on regis- 
tration data indicate a total for that 
month of 191,000, the difference rep- 
resenting a take-up of some of the 
lag in registration reports for earlier 
months. 

October retail passenger car domes- 
tic deliveries appear to be headed at 
present for a total of roughly 125,000 
as compared with 63,200 last October. 
Truck sales of 25,000 as against 15,- 
000 last year should bring the total 
to roughly 150,000. This would rep- 
resent an increase over last October 
of better than 90 per cent. 

Apparently the normal seasonal 
sales decline is now taking place while 
the industry is holding its gains as 
compared with last year. New models 
are not expected to influence mate- 
rially either October or November 
sales totals due to delays in getting 








No “Cracking Down” on Ford Indicated 
in Early Reports on September Sales 


No significant evidence that the public “cracked- down” on Ford 
in September for lack of the “Blue Eagle” is provided by the regis- 
tration summaries from the first 13 States to report for that month. 
In the following table, new passenger car registrations in these 13 
States of the three leading makers in the low-priced field are shown 
as percentages of total registrations for each of the last three months: 


Percentage of Total New Car Registrations (13 States*) 


RR eae ee re 
Plymouth 
Chevrolet 


eee eee reese eee eases 


eee eeee eee ee eeese 





July August September 
22.1 22.3 21.4 
16.8 17.9 18.9 
35.1 35.4 35.0 


*Del., N.D., S.C., Utah, W.Va., Wis., Fla., Md., Mont., N.C., S.D., 


Ark., and Minn. 


How the business going to the three leaders in the low-priced field 
was split up in these States is shown in the following table: 


NE Wiinlok pbk eis naan eee 
Plymouth 
Chevrolet 


Total 


eee eee eee eee wees 


eee eeee eee ee eeeee 


July August September 
29.5 29.4 28.4 
22.5 23.7 25.1 
48.0 46.9 46.5 

100.0 100.0 100.0 


Although Ford shows slightly small percentages on either basis, 


the difference is so small that it 
significance. 


_ 


can hardly be regarded as of any 
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into production. At this time it ap- 
pears probable that November produc- 
tion for the industry will run well un- 
der 100,000 units, possibly as low as 
65,000 as compared with an estimated 
total of 125,000 for October. 
Shipments of Graham motor cars 
scheduled for October will exceed fac- 
tory shipments in October last year 
by a wide margin, according to J. B. 
Graham, president of the Graham- 
Paige. Retail deliveries of Graham 
(Turn to page 469, please) 


No New Money in Sight 
for W-O, Welles Says 


Receivers Withdraw Request 
for Money for 1934 New Car 
Program After Court Hearing 


TOLEDO—Withdrawal of the ap- 
plications to spend $12,000 for 
changes in models 77 and 99 of the 
Willys-Overland Co., and for $73,818 
for repairs and maintenance was 
made by the receivers Monday here 
after a hearing in federal court. 

Judge George P. Hahn said he felt 
that progress on the reorganization 
was so uncertain that the expendi- 
tures should not be made. 

W. B. Stratton, New York, chair- 
man of the reorganization committee, 
said there is very little hope of reor- 
ganization “at least until the bond- 
holders and creditors can come to 
some agreement on their equities” 
and expressed the opinion that even 
after such an agreement reorgani- 
zation might not be affected. 

George D. Welles, attorney for the 
bondholders, said that need of new 
capital is the real difficulty in the 
plan. He said there is no new money 
in sight. 

Judge Hahn granted the receivers 
the authority to sell the 4,600 shares 
of common and 750 preferred shares 
of the 1767 Broadway, Inc., New 
York, for $50,000, of which $30,000 
was cash and the balance in a one-year 
note. These funds are to be specifi- 
cally applied to obligations against 
property under the mortgage. 

The court took under advisement the 
proposal to sell the interest of Willys- 
Overland in the Willys-Overland 
Crossley, Ltd., for $125,000. 

Work at the plant here has been 
increasing the last week due to the 
resumption of production on Model 
D-1 trucks for International Harves- 
ter Co., under an application granted 
several weeks ago. 
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Business in Brief 


Written by the Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, exclusively for Automotive Industries 


There was a noticeable decline in 
business activity throughout the 
country last week. Industrial 
operations were considerably re- 
tarded by labor disturbances, al- 
though a few lines showed a mod- 
erate reversal from the downward 
trend. While retail business failed 
to follow the usual seasonal up- 
ward movement, it maintained the 
level of the preceding week. There 
was a moderate decline in whole- 
sale business, for buyers were 
inclined to await more definite 
developments before making com- 
mitments. 


Freight Loading 


Railway freight loadings during 
the week ended Sept. 30, totaled 
661,827 cars, which marks an in- 
crease of 9,158 cars above those 
during the preceding week, an in- 
crease of 40,169 cars above those 
during the corresponding period 
last year, but a decrease of 115,- 
885 cars below those during the 
corresponding period of 1931. 


Food Prices Stand Firm 


The Department of Labor’s index 
of retail food prices on Sept. 12 
stood at 107.0, with the 1913 aver- 
age equal to 100, as against 107.1 
two weeks earlier and 106.7 a 
month earlier. During the last 12 
months retail food prices have in- 
creased almost 7 per cent. 


Power Production Up 10%, 


Production of electricity by the 
electric light and power industry 


in the United States during the 
week ended Sept. 30 was 10.2 per 
cent above that a year ago. 


Bankruptcies Halve Last Year's 
Figure 

Commercial failures during Sep- 
tember, according to Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., numbered 1,116, as 
against 1,472 during the preceding 
month and 2,182 a year ago. The 
liabilities involved in the Septem- 
ber failures amounted to $21,846,- 
906, as against $42,776,049 in the 
preceding month and $56,127,634 
a year ago. 


Oil Production Steady 


Average daily crude oil produc- 
tion for the week ended Sept. 30 
amounted to 2,446,850 barrels, as 
against 2,487,000 barrels for the 
preceding week and 2,172,000 bar- 
rels a year ago. 


Wholesale Commodity Prices Dip 


Professor Fisher’s index of 
wholesale commodity prices during 
the week ended Oct. 9 stood at 71.1, 
as against 71.4 the week before 
and 71.6 two weeks before. 


Federal Reserve Banks 


The consolidated statement of 
the Federal Reserve banks for the 
week ended Oct. 4 showed a de- 
crease of $10,000,000 in holdings 
of discounted bills and an increase 
of $35,000,000 in holdings of gov- 
ernment securities. Holdings of 
bills bought in the open market re- 
mained unchanged for the seventh 
successive week. 








NRA and Merger Will 
Feature MEMA Program 


NEW YORK —Discussions and ac- 
tion upon NRA codes, next year’s 
wholesale trade show, and the pro- 
posed merger with the APEM, are ex- 
pected to dominate the annual meet- 
ing of the Motor and Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Association, scheduled for 
the Blackstone Hotel on Oct. 31. The 
members’ meeting will be preceded by 
a session of the board of directors on 
Oct. 28. A second meeting of the 
directors will be held on Nov. 2. In 
addition there will be meetings of 
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various manufacturing groups oper- 
ating directly or indirectly under 
MEMA auspices. 


Rim Production More Than 
Triples September, 1932 
CLEVELAND—September rim in- 
spections number 701,302 against 201,- 
073 last year, a gain of nearly 250 per 
cent, according to the report of the 
Tire and Rim Association. For the 


first nine months, rim inspections to- 
taled 7,057,758 as compared with 
4,877,692 in the same period in 1932. 


Battery Code Bars 
Sales Below Cost 


Guarantee and Adjustment 
Policies Are Standardized 


NEW YORK—Selling below cost is 
made unfair competition by the code 
of fair competition for the electric 
storage and wet primary battery in- 
dustry, approved by the President. 
Copies of the code were made available 
this week by W. J. Parker, general 
manager of the National Battery Man- 
ufacturers Association. 

Cost is to be determined by uniform 
accounting and must include mate- 
rial, labor, factory burden, taxes, de- 
preciation and obsolescence, selling, 
advertising, administrative, warehous- 
ing, transportation, collection and 
other costs. Transportation and ex- 
cessive allowances are barred, as are 
subsidies. Credit terms must not be 
more favorable than 2 per cent, 10th 
proximo, net 30 days, or 60-day trade 
acceptance without cash discount. 

A standard guarantee to repair or 
replace without charge except trans- 
portation any battery which fails to 
give satisfactory service within a pe- 
riod of 90 days from date of sale to 
original user is a feature of the code. 
A comprehensive adjustment policy 
also is provided to cover replacements 
after expiration of the 90-day period. 
The adjustment periods for determin- 
ing pro rata allowances vary from 
six to 24 months, depending on the 
20-hr. and 20-min. S.A.E. rating of 
the battery, the type of insulation and 
the type of service. Mileage equiva- 
lents are given for the adjustment 
time periods, definitions of normal ser- 
vice ranging from 1000 miles per 
month for passenger car batteries, up 
3000 miles per month for heavy truck 
and coach batteries having positive 
plates 5/32 in. thick or more. 

In addition to the ban on sales be- 
low cost and allowances, misbranding, 
fictitious guarantees, misrepresenta- 
tions, etc., are defined as unfair. 

The basic week is set at 40 hr. av- 
erage for the year and the minimum 
wage base at 40 cents. 


Holihan Inaugurates 


Advertising Service 


DETROIT—R. J. Holihan, for the 
past 16 years connected with the auto- 
mobile and automotive advertising 
business, has opened a general ad- 
vertising service for manufacturers 
and local retailers, with offices in the 
Lexington Building, 2970 West Grand 
Boulevard. In addition to his agency 
function, he will act as Detroit repre- 
sentative for the A. D. Joslin Mfg. 
Co., Manistee, Mich., creators and 
producers of advertising window, 
counter and animated displays. 

Mr. Holihan spent eight years as 
manager of the direct-mail depart- 
ment of the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany, and later served with the 
Campbell Ewald Co. 
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Fabricated Metal Code 
Gets Public NRA Hearing 


Minimum Wage Proposals Are 
Lower Than in APEM Code 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Covering 
a wide range of fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, the master code of fair competi- 
tion submitted by the Fabricated 
Metal Products Federation was the 
object of a hearing before Deputy 
Administrator H. O. King on Thurs- 
day of last week. Presented by H. S. 
Kimball, secretary-treasurer of the 
Federation, said the code is the volun- 
tary act of 110 trade associations 
comprising over 2600 concerns and 
565 individual company members. 
Mr. Kimball explained that a form of 
supplementary code has been pre- 
pared and is ready for use by all 
trade associations’ or trade groups in 
which the form and general clauses 
are the same. 

Mr. Kimball said that the industry 
“has gone as far as possible” in mak- 
ing concessions and will insist upon 
retention in the «ode of the socalled 
“merit clause” respecting labor. Dis- 
cussing the collective bargaining guar- 
antee given workers under Section 7 
of the Recovery act, Mr. Kimball said: 

“If both the employer and employe 
have the right under the law to bar- 
gain then each has the right to make 
proposals to the other affecting labor 


or other problems about which they.. .° 


are mutually concerned and each has: 
the right to reject the other’s proposal 
if such a proposal is deemed unrea- 
sonable or unfair.” 

Robert A. B. Cook, Boston, counsel 
for the Association of Tubular and 
Split Rivet Manufacturers, demanded 
not only that the merit clause remain 
in the code but that it be strengthened 
by the addition of an open shop dec- 
laration. He said that industry must 
know more clearly exactly what is 
required of it. Unless the rights of 
employers are explicitly set forth in 
the code, Mr. Cook continued, the 
courts might hold that these rights 
have been waived. 

The code proposes a 40-hr. average 
week, with 48-hr. in rush periods, and 
fixes minimum wages for factory help 
at 35¢c an hour for males and 30c an 
hour for females, except that these 
wages may be as low as 30c for men 
and 25c for women if the wages were 
no higher than that on July 15, 1929. 
Beginners and apprentices are to 
receive 80 per cent of the minima. 
Ordinary office workers are to be 
paid $15 to $12 a week depending on 
the size of the community. 

Labor representatives strongly as- 
sailed the code. They asked for 
higher wage rates, shorter hours, 
elimination of the merit clause and 
other concessions. 

J. N. Davis, Kansas City, represent- 
ing the International Brotherhood of 
Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America, asked that, 
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in the event the merit clause stays in 
the code, another clause be inserted 
giving the workers the right to ex- 
amine the books and records so that 
they would have a way of determin- 
ing whether they were being retained, 
advanced, etc., on the basis of merit. 


Oil Men Reveal Code 


Enforcement Program 


CHICAGO—Meetings of various 
divisions of the Central States re- 
gional group of the petroleum indus- 
try. were held here last week for the 
purpose of effecting State organiza- 
tions to administer the NRA code and 
generally putting the industry’s house 
in order. 

Plans were laid to apply the code 
in all cases brought to the attention 
of the industry insofar as the code 
and its interpretations are clearly de- 
fined. Where further interpretation 
is necessary, full particulars are to be 
submitted to the planning and co- 
ordination committee at Washington. 
Only that committee is empowered to 
make interpretations. 


Regional and State committees are 
to be prohibited from taking action to 
bring about legal enforcement. If the 
combined efforts of committee mem- 
bers and any of the 18 administra- 
tion enforcement agents who have been 
appointed by districts fail to bring 
about observance of the code on the 
part of the infringer, the case is to be 
submitted to the main committee. 

Following the general meeting, the 
transportation, marketing and refin- 
ing groups met separately and dis- 
cussed their respective problems. A 
meeting of the production group had 
been held earlier. 

It was announced that the market- 
ing division will have committees in 
each State. The State committees will 
immediately proceed with the various 
problems arising in the marketing of 
petroleum products. Among the sub- 
jects engaging the attention of the 
committees are the provisions in the 
code which forbid the lending of equip- 
ment by the refining and producing 
companies to dealers, the giving of 
premiums, tax evasions and various 
uneconomic practices. 


B.L.M.A. Opens New 
Offices in New York 


NEW YORK—tThe Brake Lining 
Manufacturers’ Association has es- 
tablished new offices with an entirely 
new staff at 370 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, following the appointment 
of W. Joseph Littlefield to the secre- 
tary-managership, as announced last 
week in Automotive Industries. 

The new secretary and general man- 
ager was formerly treasurer of the 
Thorndike Co., one of the Bliss Fay- 
ban Mills, and previous to that, as- 
sistant to the general manager of the 
Palmer Bros. Co. of New London. 





Jobbers Ask Resale 


Price Maintenance 


Meet With Axle Shaft, Piston 
Pin and Clutch Plate Makers 


DETROIT—Manufacturers of axle 
shafts and clutch plates were urged 
to provide for price maintenance by 
the NSPA wholesaler committee in 
meetings held recently. The whole- 
salers asked the axle shaft makers to 
maintain or increase existing jobber 
margins; to issue immediately a net 
price resale schedule competitive with 
car manufacturers; to adopt as part 
of its code the contract plan of resale 
price maintenance, and to form a com- 
mittee to contact vehicle makers. 

The plan proposed to the clutch 
plate manufacturers provides for the 
use of car manufacturer list prices; 
a schedule of net prices for resale to 
repair shops and fleet owners com- 
petitive with prices offered by car 
makers to these classes; a schedule of 
discounts from the foregoing price 
schedule for car dealers on parts for 
the make of car handled and to large 
fleet owners, the average discount to 
be about 25 per cent; a similar dis- 
count schedule for sub-wholesalers and 
a flat discount from the price schedule 
for the jobber. 

The wholesaler committee also has 
met with the piston and pin manu- 
facturers to discuss code problems. 


Bigger Trade Attendance 
Planned at New York Show 


NEW YORK — Special arrange- 
ments whereby the wholesale and re- 
tail maintenance trade within a 200- 
mile area of New York will be ad- 
mitted to the National Automobile 
Show in Grand Central Palace, Jan. 
6 to 18, 1934, are being considered 
upon the recommendation of the Mo- 
tor and Equipment Manufacturers As- 
sociation, which cooperates with the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce in sponsoring the parts, 
accessories and equipment sections of 
the national shows. 

Announcement of the plans already 
has created considerable interest 
among members of the MEMA and 
it is believed that this section of the 
show will have an increased number 
of exhibitors as a result. 


Hosking With S.A.E. Journal 


NEW YORK—Herbert Hosking has 
joined the editorial staff of the S.A.E. 
Journal. He was formerly news edi- 
tor of Automotive Industries until his 


resignation about a year ago due to 
ill health. 


Shaw Convalescing 


DETROIT—R. M. W. Shaw, Olds 
sales manager in the B.O.P. Sales 
Company, is recovering from an op- 
eration. 
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Gas-Electric Drive Will Displace Steam, Rail 


Head Says, in Rejecting Electrification Plan 


CHICAGO—Steam will be super- 
seded by some other motive power, 
probably gas or oil electric engines, 
for long haul service on American 
railways, Fred W. Sargent, president 
of the Chicago and North Western 
Railway, predicted here this week. 

He stated that long study of present- 
day electrification methods has shown 
that the single unit gas or oil electric 
locomotive is more practical, econom- 
ical and flexible for suburban service 
than either steam or comprehensive, 
fixed electrical power plant systems. 

Mr. Sargent’s predictions and ob- 
servations came in connection with 
his announcement that the North 
Western would be unable to take ad- 
vantage of Federal aid to electrify its 
service because the $60,000,000 in- 
volved would be so much greater than 
earnings that the electrification pro- 
posed could not possibly be self- 
liquidating. 

“Elaborate studies made by both 
General Electric and Westinghouse 
show that it would cost at least $60,- 
000,000 to electrify three suburban 
branches of the North Western with 
a fixed power plant system,” said Mr. 
Sargent. “Within ten years this prob- 
ably would be out of date because elec- 
trification methods change so rapidly. 

“T predict that within eight or ten 
years, possibly sooner, the unit gas or 
oil electric engine will be so far de- 
veloped that it will take the place of 
steam on American railways. 


“Such motive power is as flexible as 
the steam locomotive and requires less 
capital investment than complete elec- 
trification. The present method of 
electrifying railroads, with a great 
fixed power plant and with either 
third rails or trolley lines, is not at all 
flexible. Trains can run only as far 
as the rails are electrified. With gas 
electric engines, as with steam, en- 
gines can be run wherever there are 
rails. 


“Tremendous progress is_ being 
made with the development of internal 
combustion engines for railroad use 
both in Europe and in this country. 
Equal progress is being made in the 
modernization of train equipment.” 


When perfected to a point where 
they are practical for suburban ser- 
vice, Mr. Sargent believes that unit 
gas or oil electric engines will grad- 
ually supplant the present steam loco- 
motive power. That they will be cheap- 
er than steam is shown by the fact 
that even now they cost only 36c. a 
train mile compared with 60c. for 
steam locomotives. 

Instead of an initial outlay of $60,- 
000,000 or more for the development 
of a fixed power plant with a definite- 
ly determined electrified mileage, gas 
electric or Diesel engines gradually 
can replace steam locomotives. 

The Chicago and North Western 
now has about 40 gas electric locomo- 
tives in various parts of its system. 





July Gasoline Consumption 


Passes Last Year's Total 


NEW YORK—Gasoline consump- 
tion during July amounted to 1,434,- 
518,000 gallons as compared with 
1,380,949,000 gallons during July, 
1932, and 1,507,969,000 gallons in 
June of this year, according to figures 
released by the American Petroleum 
Institute. 

This is the second month during the 
current year that gasoline consump- 
tion has shown an increase over the 
same month a year ago. May ex- 
ceeded the same month in 1932 by 
about 2.3 per cent, while July shows 
an increase of 3.88 per cent over July, 
1932. 

Total consumption for the first 
seven months of this year amounted 
to 8,650,031,000 gallons as against 
8,889,162,000 gallons a year ago, a 
drop of 2.50 per cent. 


AC Has Big September 


FLINT—A September sales gain of 
165 per cent in dollar volume and a 
payroll increase of 107 per cent over 
September a year ago is reported by 
AC Spark Plug Co. September vol- 
ume was only 4 per cent under the 
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preceding month of August. Employ- 
ment approximated 3700 workers, an 
increase of 61 per cent over Septem- 
ber, 1932. Unfilled orders continue at 
a materially higher level than year 
ago, Harlow H. Curtice, president, 
stated. 


U. S. Seeks Labor Data 


on Highway Transport 


WASHINGTON—A joint study of 
wages, hours and working conditions 
in highway and air transportation was 
announced this week by Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation, Joseph 
B. Eastman and Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics Isador Lubin. It was 
stated that the purpose of the investi- 
gation is to discover and present the 
facts of public interest concerning em- 
ployment in these industries and their 
bearing on competitive transporta- 
tion conditions. 

Agents from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, are 
making personal investigation of the 
wage rates, hours of service and con- 
dition of work of the employees of 200 
bus companies and 300 trucking com- 
panies throughout the United States 
engaged in intercity business. A ques- 
tionnaire covering the same subjects 





is being addressed by Commissioner 
Lubin to 300 selected trucking firms, 
most of them individuals and com- 
panies operating ten trucks or less. It 
is also being sent to several thousand 
other operators, including operators of 
private or industrial truck fleets. The 
investigation has the support of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. 


Eastman Names Kettering 


for Probe of Railway Waste 


WASHINGTON—C. F. Kettering, 
vice-president and director of the 
General Motors Corporation and presi- 
dent of the General Motors Research 
Corporation, is a member of a com- 
mittee of the Science Advisory Board 
of the National Research Council with 
which three Regional Coordinating 
Committees of the railroad are asked 
to cooperate in making a scientific re- 
search to avoid waste in railroad man- 
agement. 

In a letter of October 10 addressed 
to the three Regional Coordinating 
Committees, Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation Joseph B. Eastman 
suggested that the"study be made in 
conjunction with the railroad man- 
agement and the coordinator’s organi- 
zation and if it thereafter seems 
expedient to formulate a plan for 
carrying on the research, to assist in 
the initiation of the project and to 
advise in connection with its subse- 
quent operation. The Science Advisory 
Board was created by executive order 
of the President, July 31, 1933. 


Time Sales Reach Two 


Year Top in August 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Parallel- 
ing the expansion in retail sales, 
automobile financing in August 
reached the highest levels since 1931, 
according to the monthly report of 
the Census Bureau. 

Reported wholesale financing to- 
taled $70,338,090 for the month and 
exceeded July by 20 per cent and 
August last year by 32 per cent. Re- 
tail financing of new cars totaled 
$48,157,000 covering 92,284 units, re- 
presenting 9 per cent gains over July 
in both cases. Used car financing also 
expanded from 99,370 units and $21,- 
643,948 in July to 108,628 units and 
$23,656,552 in August. 


Jelf Killed; Edenburn 


Hurtin Car Accident 


DETROIT—W. D. “Eddie” Eden- 
burn, manager of the Detroit Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association and Michi- 
gan Automotive Trade Association, 
received a broken hand and severe 
cuts as a result of an accident in 
which Earl R. Jelf, his brother-in-law, 
was killed. The accident happened as 
Mr. Edenburn, with his brother-in- 
law driving, were returning from a 
dealer meeting in Bay City. 
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Sales Expected to 
Double in October 


(Continued from page 465) 


ears, after falling off slightly in the 
middle of September, have staged a 
decided comeback. 


September Pontiac retail sales ex- 
ceeding by more than 5000 cars the 
September figure of last year. Total 
sales for the first nine months were 
32,000 units above Pontiac retail de- 
liveries in the same period of 1932, 
a percentage gain of 75 per cent. In 
the last 10 days of September sales 
were 1758 units above the same 10 
days of 1932, as against increases of 
1662 and 1604 units respectively for 
the first and second 10-day periods of 
the month. 


Oldsmobile’s sales figures for the 
last 10 days of September showed a 
69 per cent increase over those for 
the corresponding period in 1932, mak- 
ing total sales for the month 91.5 per 
cent greater than for September of 
last year. Sales for the first nine 
months of 1933 have totaled 43 per 
cent greater than for the same period 
of 1932. 


New car sales by Plymouth dealers 
throughout the United States for the 
week ending September 30, totaled 
7524 units, 13.2 per cent more than 
sales for the preceding week and 414.6 
per cent greater than sales for the 
corresponding week of 1932. This 
figure was within 70 cars of the high- 
est week’s sales ever recorded by 
Plymouth dealers. Used car sales 
for the same week were reported as 
also reaching high figures. Septem- 
ber shipments totaled 33,395 units. 

Packard shipments for September 
were 1514, according to M. M. Gil- 
man, vice-president of distribution. 
Actual sales by distributors and 
dealers total 1325 and the company 
had 940 unfilled orders on its books 
October 1, Mr. Gilman stated. 


September Buick sales were more 
than 1400 cars ahead of that of Sep- 
tember last year. 


Lincoln reports that of the total of 
3858 cars lisited in the 12-cylinder 
field, which were sold during the first 
eight months of this year, Lincoln ac- 
counted for 1576, or slightly more than 
40 per cent. Lincoln also reported 
sales in the last 10 days of September 
were the best since June. 

Hudson-Essex sales in the last week 
of September exceeded those in the 
preceding week, an unusual seasonal 
performance, and were better than any 
corresponding week in three. years. 
Sales for the entire month of Septem- 
ber were 43 per cent ahead of Septem- 
ber, 1932, and 66.4 per cent larger 
than in September, 1931. The last 
week in September was the twenty- 
second consecutive week in which sales 
have been larger than in the corre- 
sponding week of 1932. 


Reo’s entire production for the year 
1932 was exceeded by the first nine 
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The late Charles E. Thompson, 
president of Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc., whose death Auto- 
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months of 1933, according to R. H. 
Scott, president. July, August and 
September each accounted for ship- 
ments double those of the correspond- 
ing months of the previous year. 


Production of Chevrolet cars and 
trucks in September practically trebled 
last September, production in the 
month just ended having totaled out 
59,357 new units as against 20,995 in 
the comparable month of 1932. For 
the first nine months of this year 
Chevrolet manufactured 571,781 units, 
or 45 per cent more than in the full 
12 months of last year. Output in 
September this year was the largest 
for that month since 1929, and was 
exceeded by only a few Septembers in 
the 21 years the company has been in 
business. Ninety per cent of the Sep- 
tember total was shipped to dealers 
located in the United States. Assem- 
bly operations at the company’s eight 
domestic plants have continued into 
October at a rate which will insure 
the current month’s production exceed- 
ing last October by a higher margin 
than has been scored so far this year. 


Chevrolet domestic retail sales in 
September were 58,146 cars and 
trucks, 115 per cent more than the 
26,966 units sold in the same month 
a year ago. 


For the first nine months domestic 
sales were 499,912 units against 378,- 
811 in the full 12 months of last year. 
In the first nine months of 1932, 335,- 
970 units were sold. Sales in Sep- 
tember closed strong. 


De Soto automobile dealers in the 
United States, in the week ending 
September 30, delivered 2410 new 
automobiles. This is an increase of 
238 per cent over delivery for the 
same week last year. Used cars de- 
livered by these dealers in the same 
week totaled 3089, the largest week’s 
sales of used cars in the history of this 
sales organization, the figure being 
more than double that of the same 
week last season. 
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Muir Sends Revised 


Bus Code to Johnson 


Rate Regulation, Operator 
Registration and Insurance 
Are Among Salient Features 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A revised 
code of fair competition for the motor 
bus operating industry has been ap- 
proved by Deputy Administrator 
Malcolm Muir and forwarded to Ad- 
ministrator Johnson. 

In addition to proving a compre- 
hensive schedule of maximum hours 
and minimum wages, the revised doc- 
ument sets a code authority, calls for 
registration of all carriers, makes it 
necessary for interstate operators to 
get intrastate certificates from each 
state in which they operate, places 
the responsibility on framing a uni- 
form system of accounting with 30 
days on the code authority, provides 
for the publication of rates and fares 
and prohibits deviation therefrom 
with provision for change after NRA 
approval, and requires that interstate 
operators comply with state require- 
ments as to insurance. 


A.T.A. Protests Steel Code 
Truck Rate Ruling 


WASHINGTON—Protest has been 
filed with the NRA by the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., against 
the ruling governing the steel code 
which provides for an allowance of 65 
per cent of the all rail rate on steel 
deliveries made by truck. Efforts are 
being made to secure letters of protest 
both from truck operators and ship- 
pers who have been adversely affected 
by this ruling, the letters also to be 
filed with the NRA. 

It is charged that the ruling is dis- 
criminatory against truck transporta- 
tion. It is also claimed that this rule 
is in violation of many state laws 
which regulate truck rates and that it 
gives the shipper no choice as between 
rail and truck delivery to the ad- 
vantage of the former service. Similar 
protests also have been filed by Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc., against a like 
ruling governing in the cement and 
lime codes. 


Lupton Plant to Be 
Auctioned Oct. 24-27 


PHILADELPHIA—tThe machinery, 
stock and equipment of David Lup- 
ton’s Sons Company, 2263 East Alle- 
gheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., will 
be sold at auction on Oct. 24, 25, 26 
and 27, 1933, by order of the trustees 
in bankruptcy. The sale at auction 
includes a large stock of Lupton prod- 
ucts as well as the quantities of ma- 
chinery and equipment required for 
their manufacture. It will be con- 
ducted under the management of 
Samuel T. Freeman & Co. 
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GM SalesDeclineSeasonally inSeptember 
ButShow 169 Per CentGainOverLast Year 


Stocks 


Decrease for Second Successive 


Month—Nine-Month Sales Total Is 59 Per Cent 
Ahead of 1932—September Exports Beat August 


NEW YORK—Foreign and domes- 
tic sales of General Motors cars and 
trucks totaled 81,148 in September, a 
decline of 17 per cent from August 
but a gain of 169 per cent over the 
same month in 1932. In the first nine 
months total sales amounted to 784,- 
302 as compared with 492,323 in the 
corresponding 1932 period and 562,- 
970 in the year, representing respec- 
tive increases of 59 and 39 per cent. 

Sales to United States dealers de- 
clined 20 per cent from August but 
were nearly three times September, 
1932. September sales to United 
States consumers also show a moder- 
ate seasonal drop from the preceding 
month of 17 per cent but were more 
than 200 per cent larger than 1932. 


Sept., 


1933 
World sales to dealers....... 81,148 
Sales to U. S. dealers........ 67,733 
Sales to U. S. consumers..... 71,458 


Change in U. S. dealer stocks. —3,725 
Sales to foreign dealers....... 13,415 


Aug., 


97,614 
84,504 


New car stocks in the hands of Gen- 
eral Motors United States dealers de- 
creased 3725 in September, following 
a drop of 1868 in August. For the 
first nine months of the year, how- 
ever, stocks show a gain of 27,653, 
reflecting the higher level of sales, 
against a decrease of 29,804 units in 
the same period last year. 

Reversing the domestic trend, sales 
to dealers outside of the United States 
increased 2 per cent from 13,110 in 
August to 13,415 in September, as con- 
trasted with 6572 in September, 1932. 
For the first nine months, sales to 
foreign dealers are 56 per cent ahead 
of last year. 

A comparison of the corporation’s 
sales record follows: 





—— Eight Months 


—~, 
Sept., Per Cent 
1933 1932 1933 1932 Gain 
30,117 784,302 492,323 +59 
23,545 672,545 420,543 +60 
34,694 644,892 450,347 +43 
—1,868 —11,049 +27,653 —29,804 ace 
6,572 111,757 71,780 +56 





Speed Talks Before 


Pittsburgh Section 


PITTSBURGH—“Trends in Engine 
Design for Higher Compression and 
Fuel Design for Optimum Perform- 
ance” were discussed in a paper by 
Frederic R. Speed, automotive execu- 
tive engineer of the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp., at the meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh Section of the S.A.E. on Tues- 
day evening, Oct. 10, at the Pittsburgh 
Athletic Club. Dr. William A. Gruse, 
in charge of petroleum research at the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial of In- 
dustrial Research was the discussion 
leader. 


Durant Creditors Get 30% 


LANSING—Creditors of the Du- 
rant Motor Co. of Michigan have re- 
ceived a 30 per cent dividend from the 
Central Trust Co., receiver for the 
company. The dividend winds up 
the company’s affairs. 


Diamond T.Has Best 


September in History 
CHICAGO—The largest September 
business in the history of the Diamond 
T Motor Car Co. is reported by E. J. 
Bush, vice-president in charge of 
sales. Three times as many Diamond 
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T’s were sold in September as were 
sold in the same period a year ago. 
During the first nine months of 1933 
sales exceeded the entire year 1929, 
the biggest year in Diamond T his- 
tory, by 1150 trucks. 


Protest Canadian Duty 
On Free-Wheeling Units 


TORONTO—What is a free-wheel- 
ing device? This is the question that 
has been put up to the Canadian Tariff 
Board by the Canadian Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, representing 
all automobile manufacturers in the 
Dominion with the exception of Ford. 

The Chamber has protested against 
a ruling of the National Revenue De- 
partment to the effect that free-wheel- 
ing units for use in the manufacture 
of automobiles are transmissions. 

The necessity for the ruling grows 
out of the fact that the units are not 
specifically listed in the tariff sched- 
ules on imported parts. The Canadian 
Customs has arbitrarily classed free- 
wheeling devices .as_ transmissions 
which means that Canadian manufac- 
turers are not given the privilege of 
a drawback in duty when the parts are 
incorporated in cars exported from 
the Dominion. The hearing of the 
trade appeal by the Tariff Board will 
take place this fall. ~ 


Warren Rood 


DETROIT—Warren Rood, 53 years 
old, president of Herron & Zimmer 
Moulding Manufacturing Company, 
died in Hotel Dieu, Windsor, Ont., 
Thursday, following an illness con- 
tracted while staying at his summer 
home in Tecumseh, Ont. 


Jeary Goes to K.C. 


FLINT—Edwin C. Jeary, resident 
comptroller of Fisher Body Corp., at 
Flint, has been transferred to Kansas 
City, Mo., where he will be resident 
comptroller of the Chevrolet unit of 
Fisher Body, according to a recent 
announcement. 





Highway Users Ask Harrisburg Conference to 
Adopt Highway Officials’ Size-Weight Limits 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A resolu- 
tion recommending that the confer- 
ence of the American Legislators’ As- 
sociation to be held in Harrisburg, Pa., 
Oct. 20-21, adopt the size and weight 
limitations approved by the American 
Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, has been adopted by a commit- 
tee of the National Highway Users 
Conference. The conference was called 
at the request of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature with the view of fram- 
ing reciprocal and uniform size and 
weight limitations. Invitations to at- 
tend have been sent to all States 
in the northeastern section of the 
country. 

Although the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., and the Milk In- 
dustry representatives on the High- 
way Users’ committee did not agree 
that truck tractor and semi-trailer 
should be considered as one vehicle 
and the National Association of Mo- 
tor Bus Operators objected to the 


speed limitations in the Highway 
Officials’ standards because speed is 
not on the conference agenda, the com- 
mittee agreed to the following clari- 
fications: 


1—That 18,000 Ib. axle load _ (for 
vehicles equipped with low pressure pneu- 
matic tires, should be permitted by a clear 
statement to that effect in any legislation 
on the subject; 

2—As indicated by paragraph (c) of 
section 5 of the recommendations, the size 
and weight restrictions provided for there- 
in should not be considered as maxima 
for metropolitan areas; 

3—That wherever changes may be made 
by a state affecting existing equipment a 
period of at least five years should be al- 
lowed to wear out such equipment; 

4—-Whereas, section (6) required a co- 
efficient of 700 as the lowest which should 
be imposed, but provides that this should 
not be construed as inhibiting greater 
values, the Committee recommends a 
minimum value of 800 for each of the 
states invited to the Harrisburg Confer- 
ence. 


Truck manufacturers were repre- 
sented on the committee by W. H. 
Brearley, Autocar. 
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U. S. Stock Car Records 
Can't Be Made Abroad 


PARIS—American stock car rec- 
ords cannot be established in foreign 
countries, according to a decision 
taken by the International Sporting 
Commission, at the suggestion of W. 
F. Bradley, European representative 
of the A.A.A. Contest Board. The only 
exception to this rule would be auto- 
mobiles selected by the A.A.A., sealed, 
and sent in a sealed box to the coun- 
try in which the record was to be at- 
tempted. 

This action was taken at yesterday’s 
meeting of the International Sporting 
Commission in order to protect Amer- 
ican manufacturers who establish rec- 
ords at home under A.A.A. stock car 
rules. Similar rules are impossible of 
application in European countries. 
Records are frequently established by 
“standard” cars, which are really 
stock cars revamped especially for the 
work they have to perform. Dealers 


sometimes attempt to pass these rec- 
ords off as stock car performances. 
This is now forbidden. 


Lago to Manage 
French Talbot 


PARIS — Major A. Lago, Italian 
engineer, has been appointed general 
manager of the French Talbot Com- 
pany, at Suresnes, near Paris. This 
organization is one of the units of 
the S.T.D. (Sunbeam, Talbot, Dar- 
racq) Syndicate. Lago announces 
that all French Talbot cars will in 
future be equipped with the Wilson 
preselective gear, for which he holds 
foreign rights. Talbot will have ex- 
clusive use of this gear for passenger 
cars in France. The main item of 
the firm’s program will be a six cyl- 
inder overhead valve model of 10 h.p. 
(French rating) having independent 
front wheel suspension. 





Truck Body and Trailer 
Makers Get Exceptions 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Temporary 
exceptions to the President’s Reem- 
ployment Agreement were granted 
this week to the commercial vehicle 
body manufacturing and the trailer 
manufacturing industries. In both 
cases maximum hours were seat at 40 
per week and 8 per day, while the 
base minimum wage was put at 40 
cents, except where the rate was lower 
on July 15, 1929, but in no case less 
than 30 cents per hour. 


Peerless Stockholders 
O.K. Name Change 


CLEVELAND-—Stockholders of the 
Peerless Motor Car Co. last week ap- 
proved the proposed change in the 
name of the corporation to the Peer- 
less Corp. 
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Lagging Sales Delay 
Steel Price Increase 
Advance on Cold-Finished 


Bars Deferred—Lower Bolt 
& Nut Discounts Predicted 


NEW YORK—Because there was 
an impression abroad that the leading 
steel producer’s unfilled tonnage state- 
ment, as of Sept. 30, which was made 
public Tuesday noon, would be the first 
to reflect the effect of the contracting 
method set up under the code, there 
was more than the usual interest in 
this monthly statistical return which 
showed a decrease of 114,704 tons com- 
pared with Aug. 31. 

While new business booked in Sep- 
tember was presumably in accordance 
with the code provisions, which no 
longer permit buyers to cancel com- 
mitments without reparation to sell- 
ers, the tonnage of 1,775,740 tons car- 
ried over as unfilled tonnage into 
October may include old orders for 
certain classes of steel products that 
can not be called code business, al- 
though undoubtedly rated by the sell- 
ing subsidiaries as fully binding. 

With the outlook for peace in the 
steel mills that had suffered interrup- 
tion of operations by labor trouble, as 
well as in the “captive” coal mines, 
much brighter, gradual stepping up 
of operations in all of the steel dis- 
tricts is looked for. While there is no 
question that, with $100,000,000 a year 
added.to the steel industry’s costs by 
code regulations and wages, the ten- 
dency is toward further price ad- 
vances, the propitious moment for such 
announcements is not yet in sight, 
quite a few specialty finishing mills 
suffering from continued dullness. 

So the advance in cold-finished bar 
prices to bring them into harmony 
with the recent rise of $3 a ton in mer- 
chant steel bars is being held in abey- 
ance, pending development of better 
demand. There is talk of further 
marking up of sheets, but automotive 
consumers have protected themselves 
by current quarter contracts and it 
is too early to “smoke out” 1934 bus- 
iness. Further lowering of bolt and 
nut discounts is also _ predicted. 
While buyers of strip steel are obli- 
gated to receive shipments against 
third-quarter contracts by Monday, 
mills are voluntarily extending the 
time for making these shipments, thus 
enabling them to work up their back- 
log more economically. 


Nash Declares Dividend 


Despite Quarterly Loss 


CHICAGO—Despite a loss for the 
quarter ended August 31, the Nash 
Motors has declared the regular 25 
cent dividend on capital stock pay- 
able November 1. 

The company reported consolidated 
net loss of $430,516 for the quarter, 
after depreciation, taxes and all 
charges. This compares to net loss 
of $145,469 in the preceding quarter 
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and net profit of $183,981 in the third 
quarter of 1932. 

For the nine months ended August 
31, consolidated net loss was $710,121, 
after charges, against net profit of 
$718,189 in the first nine months of 
the previous fiscal year. 

Cash and government securities as 
of August 31, last, amounted to $31,- 
055,308, against, $31,800,265 at the 
end of the previous quarter and $32,- 
935,083 on August 31, 1932. 

Preparation for production of new 
models and final shipment for all pre- 
vious models, totaling 1,866 cars, 
account for the poor showing in the 
August quarter, Chairman C. W. 
Nash stated. 


Murray Appoints Maloney 


DETROIT—J. E. Maloney has been 
appointed in charge of frame and 
heavy stamping sales for Murray 
Corp. of America. Mr. Maloney for 
11 years was general sales manager 
of the Midland Steel Products Corp., 
Cleveland. 

Prior to his association with Mid- 
land Steel Products Corp., Mr. Mal- 
oney was with Hydraulic Pressed 
Steel Co. of Cleveland for a number of 
years. 


Barrett Heads 
Detroit Office 


DETROIT—Fred Barrett, Ruth- 
rauff and Ryan, has been placed in 
charge of the Detroit office of Ruth- 
rauff and Ryan handling the Dodge 
Brothers account particularly. 





September Registrations 
Nearly Double Last Year 


Partial Returns Place Total 
at 191,000 Cars and Trucks 


PHILADELPHIA—New car and 
truck registrations for September are 
estimated at approximately 191,000 
units as against 96,860 a year ago and 
207,468 during August of this year. 
As compared with September, 1932, 
this represents an increase of 97 per 
cent, but is a decline of about 8 per 
cent from August, 1933. 

Registrations of new passenger cars 
amounted to 161,000 units during 
September as compared with 81,893 
a year ago and 178,661 in August of 
this year, according to estimates 
based on returns from 13 states. 
There is an indicated increase over 
last year of about 97 per cent and a 
decrease from August, 1933, of ap- 
proximately 10 per cent according 
to this estimate. 

Based on these partial returns it is 
estimated that Chevrolet held its lead 
with 47,700, Plymouth second with 
34,700, and Ford third with 32,500 
units. These estimates indicate that 
as compared with September, 1932, 
Chevrolet will show a gain of 120 
per cent, Plymouth a gain of 346 per 
cent and Ford an increase of about 
23 per cent. 

According to an estimate based on 
returns from seven states new truck 
registrations amounted to 30,000 dur- 
ing September, as against 14,967 a 


‘year ago and 30,000 units in August 


of this year. 














CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 














SHOWS 


Paris Automobile Salon, Paris ..Oct. 5-15 
London Automobile Show, London 
Oct. 12-21 
Automotive Service Industries Show, 
M.E. S. .E. 


GO, b65069-0'005500% Oct. 30- Nov 4 
English Truck Show, Olympia...Nov. 2-11 
English Motorcycle & on Show, 

2 ee eee Nov. 25-Dec. 2 
New York Automobile Show, 

Jan. 6-13, 1934 
Automobile Show, Los Angeles, 

Jan. 6-14, 1934 
Automobile Show, Toronto, Ont..Jan. "13-20 

Automobile Show, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Jan. 14-20 
Automobile Show, Philadelphia, _ ma 
0 


Automobile Show, Detroit, Mich. neg 20-27 
Automobile Show, Baltimore, Md., 
Jan. 20-27 
Chicago Automobile Show, 
Jan. 27-Feb. 3, 1934 
Automobile Show, Springfield, IIL, 
Feb. 8-10 


CONVENTIONS 


Accessory Branch—Natl. Hardware 
Association, Chicago ....... Oct. 16-19 
National Battery Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Oct. 19-21 


Natl. Stand. Parts Assoc., Chicago, 

ct. 27-28 

International Power & Engineering 
Conference, New York City...Dec. 3-8 


MEETINGS 
American Petroleum Institute, a. 
ME ina ccu a nneeedenamaae . 24-26 
Natl. Automotive Parts Assn 


Annual Meeting, Chicago . Nov. 2-3 


Commercial Motor and Transport 
Vehicle Exhibition, London, Eng- 
MET, GSikiga au o0806k deb enwA ens Nov. 2-11 

International Automobile Salon, Paris, 
| ee eer Oct. 5-16 

International Automobile and Motor- 
boat Show, London, England, 

Oct. 12-21 


American Gear Mfg. Association Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Wilkinsburg, Pa., 


Oct. 17-18 
Associated Business Papers Fall Meet- 
a a eee ee Oct. 18 
Natl. Battery Mfg. Assoc. Meeting, 
ES 46s nschakew.esad Oct. 19-21 
Natl. Automobile Dealers Assoc. Meet- 
TO, TEOW TORK Clty on. ccc ccc sckc Jan. 8 
Rubber Assoc. Meeting and Ban- 
as |. eee Jan. 8 


S.A.E. Annual Dinner, New York...Jan. 8 
S.A.E. Atmmual Meeting, Detroit.Jan. 22-25 








Automotive Industries 
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